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NUMBER  TWO. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  farming 
matters,  is  aware  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  capacity  of  soils  for  growing  good  crops 
of  Indian  corn.  The  yield  per  acre,  as 
raised  by  different  fanners  ranges  from 
twenty,  to  one  hundred  or  more  bushels, 
but  this  difference  is  not  wholly  due  to  the 
various  qualities  of  soil,  much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  manuring,  and  thorough  preparation 
of  the  ground;  the  kind  of  corn  planted 
will  materially  affect  the  result.  Different 
kinds  differ  in  productiveness  and  in  time 
required  for  ripening.  This  last  matter  is 
of  much  moment  in  our  northern  dime, 
and  short  summers,  when  so  liable  to  late 
springs  and  early  frosts,  we  should  plant 
those  kinds,  (having  reference,  as  far  as 
practicable  to  productiveness)  which  soonest 
come  to  maturity,  or  we  may  lose  our  crop. 
In  general,  the  smaller  kinds  ripen  the  ear¬ 
liest.  The  eavliness  of  any  variety,  great  or 
small,  can  be  greatly  hastened  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  for  seed  of  the  first  ripe  ears,  for  a  few 
years  in  succession,  and  doubtless  in  re¬ 
spect  to  productiveness,  much  will  be  gained 
by  the  practice  of  selecting  from  stalks 
beringtwin  rather  than  single  ears. 

Farmers  differ  very  much  in  the  depth  to 
which  they  plow  their  sward  land  for  the 
corn  crop,  this  should  depend  somewhat. 
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upon  the  quality  of  the  subsoil,  and  on  the 
previous  cultivation.  The  crop  may  be 
very  much  lessened  by  bringing  up  at  once 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  inert  soil  that  has 
never  been  disturbed  by  the  plow.  The 
good  sense  of  most  farmers  is  a  sufficient 
guide  to  direct  them  in  this  matter;  but  as 
a  general  rule,  deep  plowing  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  productive  powers  of  most  ara¬ 
ble  soils,  while  shallow  cultivation  will  as 
surely  impoverish  them,  and  gradually  pro¬ 
duce  sterrility.  It  is  deep  plowing  and  in¬ 
creased  manuring  that  gradually  pays  the 
greatest  profit.  In  deepening  our  shallow 
soils,  the  common  mouldboard  plow  should 
be  used  first,  to  be  followed  in  each  furrow 
by  the  subsoil  plow.  In  this  way  the  land 
may  be  loosened  to  the  depth  of  12  to  20 
inches,  without  materially  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  surface  soil,  or  burying  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  turf  below  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Land  thus  deep¬ 
ly  stirred  is  much  better  prepared  to  imbibe 
and  retain  mosture,  and  the  fertilizing  mat- 
ters  brought  to  it  by  the  rain  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  than  the  shallow;  and  badly  plowed 
soil.  The  crop  too,  on  the  well  and  deeply 
worked  soil,  will  bear  up  under  the  effects 
of  our  frequent  summer  drouths,  while 
those  on  the  shallow  plowed  fields  will  be 
nearly  ruined  for  want  of  moisture. — 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  do  not  see  why 
our  common  field  crops  may  not  be  as  much 
benefited  by  deep  and  thorough  pulveriza¬ 
tion,  and  liberal  manuring  of  the  soil,  as  the 
deep  rooted,  and  other  esculents  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are. 

The  angle  at  which  the  furrow  should  be 
laid  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
•soil;  whether  it  be  a  compact,  moist,  one 
of  a  clayey  texture,  ora  light  pliable  loan), 
or  sandy  gravelly  soil ;  the  last  named  soils 
should  be  turned  flat,  and  rolled  before 
using  the  harrow  to  pulverise  the  inverted 
foil.  On  stiff  moist  soil,  (and  farmers  some¬ 
times  plant  such  with  corn)  where  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  is  laid  at  about  an  angle  of  45° 
we  think  the  prospect  for  obtaining  a  fail- 
crop  of  corn  is  greater  than  if  the  sod  was 
completely  inverted  and  closely  shut  in. — 
Different  soils  require  different  treatment 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  plowing,  manu¬ 
ring,  after  cultivotion,  and  we  know  of 
no  better  way  of  deciding  the  question, 
than  for  each  farmer  to  institute,  and  car¬ 
ry  through  a  series  of  well  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  in  corn  growing  :  by  so  doing,  each 


may  ascertain  those  systems  of  caltivation 
best  adapted  to  their  various  soils.  'There 
may  be  for  aught  we  know,  several  good 
ways  of  applying  manure  for  the  corn  crop, 
but  we  are  slow  to  believe  there  are  half  a 
dozen  best  ways  in  this  matter,  especially 
for  the  same  kind  of  soil.  In  our  own 
neighborhood,  we  every  year  witness  more 
or  less  of  the  different  methods  of  farming 
corn-land.  Mr.  A.  in  the  spring  draws-  all 
his  winter  made  manure  from  his  yard  and 
hovel  windows,  spreads  upon  the  green 
sward,  and  with  a  good  team  turns  it  wnder 
eight  inches  deep,  and  plants  his  corn, 
without  applying  any  manure  to  the  surface 
or  in  the  hill.  Mr.  B.  plows  his  land  either 
in  the  autumn  or  sping,  then  carts  on  all  his 
winter  made,  green  manure,  harrows,  and 
plants.  Mr.  C.  lets  all  his  winter  made 
manure  remain  about  the  barn  through,  the 
summer,  in  the  autUm,  this  is  carted  on  to> 
grass  land  spread  and  turned  under  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  in  the  spring  har¬ 
rows  and  plants,  with  a  little  plaster  in1  the 
hill.  Mr.^D.  plows  under  acoat  of  long  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  spring,  applies  a  dressing  of  fine 
manure  upon  the  surface  of  the  newly 
plowed  land  harrows  well,  and  drops  a  harwl- 
ful  of  rich  manure  in  each  hill  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  is  generally  satisfied  with 
the  results  at  harvest.  Mr.  E.  lets-  his  ma- 
nare  lie  over  one  year,  then  applies  a  shovel1 
full  or  so  to  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting 
— His  father  did  so  before  him  and  he  is 
content  to  “follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his- il¬ 
lustrious  predecessor.”  Mr.  F.  sows  the 
first  year  on  “  broken  up  land,”  in  the  fall 
applies  his  manure  to  the  subble  and  plows 
— next  spring  again  plows  and  plants,  and 
says  he  has  easy  hoeing,  while  Messrs.  G. 
H;  &c.,  always  practice  composting  their 
green  manure  with  swamp-  and  other  mate¬ 
rials — thereby,  much  increasing  the  amouut 
of  their  manure  heap.  The  compost  Is 
used  by  these  different  farmers  for  their  corn, 
and  other  crops  as  their  different  judgments 
or  prejudices  predict.  L.  B. 

To  Cure  Run-rounds. — These  run-rounds 
on  the  finger  nails  are  troublesome,  but  may 
be  cured  by  rubbing  the  part  affected  with 
Origanum  oil.  Such  a  treatment  of  them 
is  almost  a  certain  cure. 

A.  E.  Van  Tasser. 

Col  lamer,  N.  .Ik 

[Northern  Farmer. 
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[From  the  Farmer  and  Visitor.] 
Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  or  Sulphate 
of  Lime. 

In  common  parlance,  means  one  and  the 
same  tiling;  strictly  speaking,  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  gypsum,  whether  they  are  applied  to 

agricultural  purposes,  or  to  the  arts.  This 
diffeience  we  will  attempt  to  point  out. — 
O  ne  hundred  pounds  of  pure  gypsum  as 
taken  from  the  quarry  contains  in  round 
numbers  46  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitrol,  (sulphuric 
acid)  33  lbs.  of  lime,  and  21  lbs.  of  water. 
The  oil  of  vitrol  is  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  gas — so' .that  there  is  something 
like  18  lbs.  of  sulphur  in  an  hundred  lbs.  of 
gypsum.  The  above  named  ingredients 
are  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  money, 
when  he  purchases  an  100  lbs.  of  gypsum. 
If  an  hundred  lbs.  of  gypsum  is  heated 
nerly  to  redness,  the  water  of  crystalization 
will  he  expelled  ;  in  this  process,  the  100  lbs. 
of  gypsum  is  reduced  to  79  lbs.  of  plaster 
of  Paiis — it  then  has  acquired  the  property 
of  “setting,”  when  made  into  a  paste,  or 
mortar;  and  is  laargely  used  for  stucco 
work,  casts,  and  the  various  images,  toys, 
&c.  hawked  about  the  cities  and  country,  by 
Italians.  From  the  fact,  that  plasterof  Par¬ 
is  possesses  this  “hardening”  property,  it 
is  probably  much  less  efficient  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  than  the  fniely  ground,  un¬ 
burned  gypsum.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  different  theories  put  forth  by  scien¬ 
tific  writers  on  agriculture,  to  account  for 
the  lavorable  effects  that  have  followed  the 
application  of  one  or  two  jjushels  per  acre, 
of  gypsum,  on  some  soils  and  crops,  and 
there  has,  also  been  a  great  many  guesses 
among  practical  farmers,  in  their  attempts 
to  account  for  the  wonderful  results  that 
have  sometimes  followed  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gypsum  to  the  hill  of'  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  <fcc.  This  paper  of  Jan.  14  contains 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Warder’s  address  before 
the  Oh'o  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  the 
Dr.  has  given  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the 
theories  set  up  by  different  eminent  writers 
on  agriculture,  by  which  it  seem  they  differ 
about  as  much  in  their  viwes,  as  would  the 
same  number  of  the  practical  farmers.  We 
here  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  use  of 
gypsum  for  agiieulturdl  purposes,  with  the 
hope,  that  we  may  in  some  measure  ac¬ 
count  for  its  favorable  action  on  sotne 


soils,  and  of  its  failing  to  exhibit  any  appa¬ 
rent  action  on  others. 

For  good  and  wise  reasons,  sulphur  is 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  structures.  The  source 
from  which  plants  obtain  their  sulphur,  is 
not  the  atmosphere,  but  the  soiZ—and  the  am- 
imal  derives  it  from  the  plants,  or  their 
seeds,  roots,  tubers,  &c.  upon  which  he  sub¬ 
sists,  for  sulphur  is  found  in  the  blood,  mus¬ 
cle  brain,  hair,  nails,  &c.  of  animals  Some 
may  ask,  how  is  sulphur  naturally  supplied 
to  the  soil  ?  The, answer  is,  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  rocks  and  stones.  We  have, 
and  so  have  hundreds  of  other  farmes,  dug 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  tons 
upon  tons,  of  hard  and  perfectly  sound 
rocks  that  have  laid  in  the  soil  “  ever  since 
the  flood,’’ and  up  to  the  time  they  were 
dug,  they  had  not  apparently  lost  or  gained 
a  single  ounce.  The  grooves  and  scratches 
caused  by  their  transportation  from  the  north 
to  that  mighty  rush  or  current  of  water, 
that  once  swept  over  this  entire  continent 
at  some  remote  period  of  time,  were  as  legi¬ 
ble  as  if  but  made  yesterday. 

But  soon  after  this  kind  of  rock  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  marked  change 
commences— the  oxygen  of  the  air,  aided  by 
moisture,  combines  with  the  iron  in  the 
stones,  converting  the  iron  into  an  oxide,  or 
rust,  and  separating  into  thin  scales;  the 
sulphur  is  then  set  free,  and  that  in  turn 
combines  with  oygen,  and  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitrol)  is  generated;  the  acid  com¬ 
bines  with  oxide  of  iron  and  copperas  or 
sulphurate  of  iron  is  formed  ;*as  this  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  the  soil  becomes  saturated, 
and  on  many  farms,  most  injuriously  too 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  iron.  By 
this  process,  the  soil  contains  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  the  “sulphur  elements,”  and  as  far 
as  our  observations  and  enquiries  extend 
gypsum  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  such 
|  soils,  and  applying  it  to  these  soils,  is  like 
“carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.” 

But  upon  soils  or  tracks  of  land  wh^re 
the  rocks  and  stones  are  pure  granite,  or 
such  as  do  not  readily  decompose  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  alone,  and  upon  the  dilu¬ 
vial  sands,  or  gravels,  or  any  other  soil,  that 
does  not  coutain  “  brimstone  rocks”  or 
other  compounds  of  sulphur,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  gypsum,  is  generally  attended  with 
very  marked  and  beneficial  results,  when 
used  upon  newly  broken  lip  sward  land,  be¬ 
cause  in  applying  gypsum  to  such  soils,  we 
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apply  sulphur,  one  of  the  important  inor¬ 
ganic  elements  of  plants  in  which  the  soil 
is  deficient  and  we  apply  it,  also,  in  a  form 
in  which  the  plant  can  readily  appropriate 
it  to  its  growth. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  sulphuric  acid 
to  be  useful  in  supplying  plants  with  sul¬ 
phur,  must  be  in  combination  with  lime,  for 
repeated  experiments  have  proved  that  very, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  precisely  the  same 
■effect  as  gypsum.  There  can,  we  think  be 
no  doubt  that  in  many  soils,  the  lime  of  the 
gypsum,  may  be  useful  to  the  growing 
plants,  as  well  as  the  sulphur;  but  on  the 
o  copperas  soils”  spoken  off,  neither,  the 
acid,  or  the  base  of  gypsum  seem  to  have 
any  favorable  action.  Lime,  fully  applied 
to  such  soils,  theoretically  and  practically, 
produce  favorable  results.  The  lime  takes 
the  sulphuric  acid  away  from  the  iron  by  a 
stronger  affinity,  and  forms  the  almost  in- 
solulable  sulphate  of  lime,  and  thus  removes 
from  the  soil  a  very  soluble,  and  deleterious 
substance  that  was  in  excss.  Thousands  of 
our  farmers  have  planted  corn  upon  these 
soils.  So  long  as  the  young  plant  drew  its 
nourishment  from  the  decomposing  sod  all 
went  on  right,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  put  out, 
and  they  began  to  draw  their  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  as¬ 
sumed  a  reddish  purple  hue,  and  made  but 
little  progress  in  growth  for  weeks  together. 
The  color  was  caused  probably  by  the 
amount  of  iron  imbibed,  and  from  the  cor- 
rossive  and  acid  nature  of  the  soil,  the  outer 
coverings  of  the  roots  were  debarked — and 
frequently  the  main  root  of  the  plant  is 
rusted  off— after  awhile  a  new  set  of  roots 
start  out  near  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
partially  recover — especially,  if  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  had  been  applied — but 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  a  short  crop 
of  corn  is  the  result — now  to  apply  gypsum 
to  such  soils,  is  throwing  away,  both  money 
and  time. 

Prof.  Leibig,  some  years"  ago  made  the 
discovery  of  ammonia  in  rain  water,  and 
also,  stated  that  by  strewing  gypsum  over 
the  land,  it  would  Jix  the  volatile  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  by  the  union  -of  the  acid  of 
the  gypsum  with  the  hydrogen  and  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  ammonia,  while  its  carbonic 
acid  would  combine  with  the  lime,  forming 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  is,  doubtless  true, 
just  so  far  as  the  water  shall  dissolve  the 
gypsum — and  it  takes  some  500  lbs.  of  wa¬ 
iter  to  dessolve  one  pound  of  gypsum. — • 


From  Leibig’s  statement,  as  above,  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  idea  has  arisen,  that  gypsum  wiffi 
Jix  the  ammonia  in  guano,  and  other  ma¬ 
nures  rich,  in  ammonia :  but  in  this,  it  seeing 
to  be  forgotten  or  unknown,  that  it  is  a  very 
general  law  of  chemical  affinity,  that  when 
two  substances  combine  chemically,  one  off 
them  must  be  in  a  fluid  state.  This  being; 
a  general  fact,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  enquiry,  , 
whether,  by  strewing  gypsum  over  manure; 
heaps,  the  loss  of  ammonia  is  not  greater, 
than  it  would  be,  if  the  gypsum  had’  not 
been  applied.  We  know  for  a  certainty, 
if  gypsum  is  thrown  freely  in  the  vault  of 
a  privy  it  will  cause  a  great  escape  of  am¬ 
monia;  and  others  say,  it  will  have  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  effect  when  mixedwith  Guano. 
Gypsum  thrown  into  tanks  of  urine  will 
convert  the  volatile  carbonate-  into  anon- 
volatile  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  possibly, 
when  strown  over  board  floors,  and  mixed 
with  the  urine  and  green  manure,  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  saving,  rather  than  loss. 

L.  B. 

Champagne. 

*  _ _ 

Champagne  according  to  a  writer,  is 
made  of  a  delicious  and  highly  saccharine 
variety  of  the  grape.  The  produce  of  va¬ 
rious  vineyards  are  mixed  according  to  the 
market  for. which  the  wine  is  intended  ;  for 
even  finest  unmixed  wine  would  yield  a 
product  far  inferior  to  what  can  be  obtained 
by  judicious  mixing.  When  pressed  the 
wine  is  not  vatted,  but  kept  in  casks  in 
small  quantities;  whence  it  is  racked  two 
or  three  successive  times  during  the  winter 
following  the  vintage,  and  in  the  spring  the 
difficult  operation  of  bottling  commences. 
Into  each  bottle  is  put  a  wineglass  full  of 
syrup,  made  from  sugar  dissolved  in  wine; 
red  wine  being  used  for  pink,  white  wine 
for  straw-colored  champagne  ;  this  addition 
of  sugar  sets  upfermenfcationanew.  When 
corked,  each  bottle  •  is  laid  on  its  side  in  a 
frame,  through  which  its  neck  projects,  and 
is  daily  gently  shaken,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
adhesion  of  crust  on  the  side,  and  to  make 
the  dregs  collect  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
At  length  it  is  ready  for  degorgement,  by 
which  these  dregs  are  removed  ;  this  con¬ 
sists  of  skillfully  withdrawing  the  cork, 
when  the  confined  carbonic  acid  forces  out 
the  foul’ portion,  which  is  diredtly  replaced 
by  bright  wine,  and  the  bottle  instantly 
corked  by  a  machine,  tied  and  wired  down- 
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The  bottles  are  then  stacked  away  in  cool 
caves,  these  stacks  being  so  ingeniously 
built  up  that,  although  each  may  contain 
as  mapy  as  10,000  bottles,  any  one  of  them 
can  be  withdrawn  for  examination.  In  a 
warm  spring  till;  loss  from  the  bursting. of 
these  bottles  is  often’most  serious.  Madame 
Cliquot,  of  Rheims,  for  instance,  lost  in 
April,  1843,  no  less  than  400,000  out  of  her 
stock  for  that  season  of  1, GOO, 000  bottles. 
It  is  this  loss,  and  the  labor  and  care  be¬ 
stowed  in  their  preparation,  which  s  great¬ 
ly  enhances  the  value  of  the  champagne 
wines.  The  annual  product  of  the  genuine 
wine  at  a  low  estimate  is  fifty  millions  of 
bottles;  butthisis  far  too  small  a  quantity 
to  supply  the  enormous  and  widely  spread 
demand,  to  meet  which  not  only  are  many 
of  the  vineyards  of  St.  Percy,  Hermitage, 
Moselle,  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  the 
.Rhine  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  an  ef- 
ifervessing  wine,  but  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
vast  quantities  are  made  from  the  common 
'white  wine  of  the  country,  sweetened  and 
crated;  whilst  in  the  non-wine-growing 
'Countries,  perry,  and  the  juice  of  rhubarb, 
muripe  gooseberries,  &c.,  are  largely  em- 
ijdoyed  in  the  preparation  of  fictitious 
.champagne. 


Orchard  Manuring. 

Messrs.  ELditors: — In  an  early  number 
of  the  “Country  Gentleman”  a  subscriber 
inquires  for  the  best  method  of  manuring 
an  orchard,  situated  upon  a  portion  of  land 
so  elvated  as  to  render  the  cartage  of  barn- 
yurd  manure  too  expensive  to  be  profitable. 
Having  seen  no  suggestions  that  correspond 
exactly  with  our  notions  of  expediency  in 
such  cases,  we  are  induced  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  plan  is,  perhaps,  equally  ad¬ 
visable  in  situations  of  easy  access  to  the 
common  method  of  manuring. 

We  believe  every  plot  of  land  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  fertility.  The 
richest  soil  in  our  country,  have  become  so 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  origina¬ 
ting  from  the  very  soils  its  decomposition 
enriches.  If  landin  a  stateof  nature  grows 
rich  by  retaining  the  products  of  its  own 
fertility,  then  nature  can  be  imitated,  and 
every  farm  not  absolutely  sterile,  made  of 
any  desirable  degree  of  riches  by  plowing 
in  green  crops. 


When  green  manuring  is  practiced,  clover 
is  the  crop  generally  preferred ;  but,  where 
constant  cultivation  is  desirable,  as  in  orch¬ 
ards,  rye  possesses  some  advantages. 

A  luxuriant  growth  of  ry6,  harrowed 
down  and  plowed  in,  When  just  commen¬ 
cing  to  head,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  manure  ;  and  when  sown  early,  say 
late  in  July,  the  growing  crop  furnishes 
a  clean,  green  surface,  very  desirable  for  the 
harvesting  of  later  fruits,  and  affords  a  larg¬ 
er  supply  of  late  fall  feed,  to  such  animals 
as  will  not  materially  injure  the  fruit  trees. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  point]  of  fer¬ 
tility  or  productiveness  may  not  be  reached 
by  a  repetition  of  this  process. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  method  is  ex¬ 
pensive, — the  same  labor  being  required  to 
produce  the  crop  for  manure  as  for  harvest¬ 
ing. 

But  in  reply,  it  may  be  said,  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  without  cropping  is  absolutely  essential 
to  large  profits,  in  fruit  raising,  and  the 
above  plan  of  manuring  incurs  no  labor  or 
expense  aside  from  that  necessary  to  good 
tillage,  save  the  small  outlay  for  seed,  which 
cannot  exceed  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  acre; 
an  expense  much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
method  of  equally  efficient  manuring. 

Iu  seasons  of  nonproductiveness,  orrath- 
er  of  failure  of  the  fruit  crops’  the  rye  crop 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  and  mature,  and 
mature,  and  the  product  of  every  season 
may  by  one  of  profit.  Yours.  &c., 

O.  C.  Gibbs.  M.  D. 

Perry  Ohio. 


Bloody  Urine. — For  the  benefit  of  your 
subscriber  who  wrote  the  inquiry  respecting 
a  cure  for  “bloody  urine,”  1  wish  you 
would  say  to  him  that  a  little  nitric  acid  is 
all  that  he  needs,  if  his  cow  is  not  too  far 
gone  to  effect  a  cure.  Precription:  Give 
to  the  animal  once  in  two  days  in  a  quart  of 
water,  a  table,  spoonful  of  nitric  acid.  In 
ordinary  cases  a  cure  may  be  looked  for  after 
the  first  or  second  dose. — Maine  Farmer. 


To  Wash  Mousseline  de  Lane. — Boil  a 
pound  of  rice  in  five  quarts  of  water,  and 
when  cool  enough,  wash  in  this,  using  the 
rice  for  soap.  Have  another  quantity  read- 
y,  but  strain  the  rice  from  this  and  use  it 
with  warm  water,  keeping  the  rice  strained 
oft”  for  a  third  washing,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  stiffens,  and  also  brightens  the  colors. 

Lady's  Book. 


I 
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[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 
Protection  of  Manure  on  Sloping  Lots. 

Messrs.  Editors :  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  horse  and  cow  lots  are  placed 
upon  sloping  grounds, .which,  without  pre¬ 
caution,  permit  the  escape  of  much  mauure. 
which  is  a  loss  of  vital  concern  to  the  farmer, 
To  obviate  this  waste  on  such  grounds,  I 
find  no  plan  so  effectual  as  ditching.  The 
ditches  should  be  run  across  the  lot,  just  in 
the  same  way  they  are  for  guard  drains,  and 
conducted  into  a  tank,  or  reservoir,  in  front 
of  the  stable  door.  In  this  reservoir  should 
be  made  pens,  into  which  should  be  thrown 
the  Avashing  of  the  lots,  which  is  brought 
down  by  the  ditches,  and  deposited  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  pens.  After  every  wash¬ 
ing  rain,  the  first  thing  should  he  to  throw 
the  water  over  the  pens,  and  the  alluvion, 
or  settlings.  The  most  expeditious  way  of 
throwing  the  water  over  the  pens  is  with 
wooden  boxes,  with  long  handles'attach- 
ed,  and  used  as  shovels  ;  the  settlings  to  be 
thrown  up  with  common  shovels.  By  this 
plan  all  the  manure  may  be  preserved,  and 
this  commingling  of  different  manure  makes 
the  very  best  application  for  a  crop.  The 
water  being  thrown  over  the  pens  is  of  great 
advantage,  as  it  prevents  fire-fanging,  and 
accelerates  the  decomposition  of  the  litter 
from  the  stable.  The  pens  should  be  made 
first,  and  then  the  basin  can  be  advantage¬ 
ously  made  by  throwing  the  dirt  that  is  dug 
to  make  it  into  the  pens,  which  will  become 
saturated  with  the  urine,  and  make  good 
manure  itself;  a  good  deal  can  be  made  use 
of  also  by  throwing  an  embankment  around- 
the  base  of  each  pen,  which  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  liquid,  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  heaps.  This  embankment  will  also 
be  good  manure. 

If  there  are  hills  adjacent  to  the  lot  the 
ditches  may  be  continued  as  far  as  desired, 
thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  alluvium. 
By  Pu  rsuing  this  plan  and  keeping  the  sta¬ 
ble  well  littered,  as  much  manure  may  be  I 


made  as  can  he  hauled  out,  and  at  a  time 
that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  crop,  as  it  is 
only  after  washing  rains  that  it  is  made. 

The  pens  should  be  made  sufficiently  large, 
so  that  all  the  offal  and  rubbish  about  the 
premises  may  be  thrown  into  them.  A 
large  shelter  should  be  constructed  over 
the  pens. 

I  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  above 
plan,  and  if  you  think  any  of  your  readers 
will  be,  you  can  give  it  publicity. 

J.  W,  C. 

Pendleton ,  June  2,  1854. 


[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 

Over-Cropping— Leveeing— Sunning  Wheat 

l  _ 

Messrs.  Editors :  In  consequence  of  the 
part  which  it  was  either  my  good  or  ill  for¬ 
tune  to  have  taken  in  the  last  political  strug¬ 
gle  in  this  State,  anil  my  subsequent  long 
absence  from  home,  I  have  been  deprived, 
to  a  great  extent,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  of  the  pleasure  of  consulting  my 
agricultural  journa's.  Being,  however,  now 
again  at  my  post,  on  my  quiet  and  retired 
farm,  I  am  desirous  once  more  to  become 
a  regular  recipient  of  a  portion  of  that  light 
which  is  being  so  steadily  and  gracefully 
reflected  through  the  columns  of  the 
“Farmer  and  Planter.”  And  while  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  fnyself  to  he  under  many  and 
lasting  obligations  to  you  and  others,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  utterly  failed  to  contribute 
my  mite  to  the  common  stock.  But  lest 
you  should  set  me  down  as  wilfully  delin¬ 
quent,  or  as  a  sort  of  agricultural  drone,  I 
will  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
Should  they  be  of  service,  even  to  one  of 
your  readers,  I  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain. 

Over-Cropping.— One  great  error  in 
Southern  agriculture,  in  my  humble  opinion 
is  ; planting  too  much  to  the  hand.  I  once 
thought  that  a  careful  and  thorough  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil  before  planting,  and  a 
complete  and  garden-like  cultivation  after- 
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wards,  was  a  system  which  might  do  for 
England  or  “  Yankeedom,”  but  would  not 
do  for  the  South  or  Southwest;  but  observ¬ 
ation  and  experience  have  taught  me  better. 
Small  crops  well  cultivated,  with  the  soil 
previously  well  prepared,  will  uniformly 
yield  'sn©re  than  large  ones,  “  butchrred  up 
in  the  usual  way.  Moreover,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  former  system,  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  vexation  incident  to  the  latter ,  are 
no  small  considerations  in  making  a  choice 
between  them. 

I  would  say,  then,  to  all  young  farmers,  if 
you  want  to  increase  both  your  pleasure  and 
profit,  prepare  your  land  more  thoroughly, 
cultivate  better,  sow  more  small  grain,  raise 
your  own  pork,  horses,  mules,  and  other 
plantation  supplies.  If  your  soil  be  poor, 
use  all  the  means  within  your  power  to 
make  it  rich.  If  it  be  already  rich,  think 
not  of  adopting  any  system  but  one  which 
will  preserve  and  improve  it.  Subsoil  plow¬ 
ing,  judicious  rotation,  rest  one  year  in  four, 
hill-side  ditching,  draining  and  leveeing 
(when  needed)  are  all  powerful  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  lands,  and  tlxe  permanent  augmentation 
of  profits' 

Leveeing. — Much  of  your  fine  bottom 
land  in  South  Carolina,  both  on  your 
creeks  and  rivers,  might  be  protected  from 
the  fearful  ravages  of  inundation,  by  levees. 
On  many  farms,  within  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  on  Savannah  river,  levees  could  be 
easily  constructed,  so  as  to  protect  the  bot¬ 
toms  entirely  from  those  destructive  visita¬ 
tions,  which  have  heretofore  so  often  blight¬ 
ed  the  prospects  of  the  farmer. 

A  common  error  in  constructing  levees,  is 
to  allow  too  Utile  base.  The  present  rule  on 
the  Mississippi  river  is,  I  believe,  four  feet 
base  for  every  one  in  height.  For  instance, 
a  levee  three  feet  high  has  a  twelve  feet 
base.  One  thus,  constructed,  and  made 
above  high  water  mark,  will  ordinarily  stand 
the  action  and  pressure  of  the  great  “Father  j 


of  Waters,”  and  teach  his  proud  waves  that 
so  far  they  may  come,  but  no  farther.  A 
smaller  base,  I  suppose,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  your  rivers  and  creeks;  but  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  too  much  than  too 
little.  All  the  dirt  for  the  levee  should  be 
taken  from  the  side  contiguous  to  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  should  be  thrown  high  enough  to 
be  above  high  water  mark,  after  it  shall 
have  settled  down.  When  completed  it 
should  be  sown  in  grass.  Bermuda,  I  think, 
is  considered  the  best.  Where  otherstreams 
empty  into  the  main  one,  they  must  either 
be  turned  out  of  the  way  by  ditches,  or 
leveed  from  their  mouths  up  their  banks,  to 
some  point  above  high  water  mark. 

These  suggestions,  if  read  at  all,  'will 
probably  be  thrown  aside,  and  soon  forgot- 
ton ;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  subject  which 
pre-eminently  deserves  the  attention  of 
many  of  your  farmers.  The  protection  of 
the  best  of  your  lands,  and  the  security  of 
the  most  choice  portions  of  your  crops, 
should  be  regarded,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Sunning  Wheat. — Labor  and  trouble  can 
be  saved,  and  the  germ  of  the  weevil  effect¬ 
ually  killed,  by  putting  no  caps  upon  shocks 
of  wheat.  When  thus  exposed  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  sun,  the  necessity  of  a  subsequent 
sunning  is  wholly  superseded.  The  heads 
and  straw  dry  readily  between  showers,  in 
rainy  weather.  Even  in  protracted  wet 
spells,  the  wheat  will  be  less  injured  with¬ 
out  capping  than  with  it.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  as  I  was,  somewhat 
incredulous.  But  I  speak  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

There  are  some  other  matters  I  designed 
to  communicate,  but  fearing  that  1  might 
weary  both  you  and  your  readers,  I  will  now 
close.  J.  H.  B. 

Molino ,  Miss.,  May ,  1854. 

Not  at  all,  friend  B.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
again. — Ed. 
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AM  ESSAY 

On  the  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  Best  Means  of  Developing  and  Improv¬ 
ing  them.  Read  before  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina  in  November,  1847, 
and  September,  1848,  by  Whitemarsh  B.  Sea- 

brooe,  President- 

■* '  #>','■  .«».  \  ^  -r*_ 

This  highly  interesting  and  valuable  Essay  to 
the  whole  agricultural  class  of  our  State,  and  of 
the  whole  South,  has  accidental!}'  been  recovered 
from  our  pile  of  rubbish,  to  which  it  had  been,  by 
some  means,  unduly  consigned.  We  find,  on  run¬ 
ning  over  it,  that  wo  have  heretofore  marked  sev¬ 
eral  heads  for  ire-publication  in  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  which  we  shall  yet  do,  and  only  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  publish  the 
whole.  Ex-Governor  Seabrook,  the  then  most 
devoted  and  estimable  President  of  the  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  Agricultural  Society,  (which,  we  greatly 
regret  to  say,  has  since  been  allowed  to  die  for  the 
want  of  proper  sustenance,)  devotes  some  thirty 
odd  pages  to  the  A.griculturafCapabilities  of  the 
State,  including  under  the  head 4o I  “  peveloping 
her  Resources,’'  “  Associate  Effect,  through  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Societies ,”  “ Legislatiac  Aid,  &c.  And 
on  this  last  subject  vve  would  just  heie  rcmaik  that 
our  worthy  President  was  spending  his  breath  »o 
very  little  purpose.  Talk  to  our  Legislature  about 
aid  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  ! !  Sue 
has,  to  be  sure,  made  two  or'three  feeble  efforts, 
by  appointing  as  many  surveyors,  geological,  nfin- 
eralogical  and  agricultural,  the  two  last  of  which 
Mr.  Ruffix  and  Prof,  Toumoy  being  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  task  assigned  them  had  they  been  al¬ 
lowed  time  to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view,  but 
the  fear  of  spending  the  “  dear  people’s”  money 
cut  them  both  off  in  the  midst  of  their  valuable 
efforts  towards  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  whole  State.  Legislative  Aid  *’  indeed. 
Why,  our  Legislature  will  not  aid  the  agricultural 
interests  so  far  as  to  tax  the  hundred  thousand  use¬ 
less,  destructive  dogs,  so  as  to  allow  ns  to  raise  a 
few  she6p.  Butto  our  subject : 

‘‘Means  of  Improving  the  Agricwltwral  Rc- 
snDcer  of  the  State."  Under  this  head  Gov.  Sea- 
brook  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  “Pine  Land  Re¬ 
gion,”  which  vve  give  to  our  readers,  and  which 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  our  low-country 
friends. 


The  sandy  or  pine  lands  remaining  un¬ 
tilled  because  of  their  poverty,  or  which,  in 
the  few  cases  of  cultivation,  but  iily  requite 
the  labor  bestowed  on  them,  I  would  divide 
into  three  classes,  viz  : 

1st.  Soils  (and  their  subsoils  and  lower 
beds)  of  almost  pure  silcions  sand,  without? 
cohesion,  and  thinly  covered  by  stinted! 
trees,  whether  of  pine  or  oak. 

2d.  Soils  very  sandy,  but  sobering  more- 
or  less,  witli  sandy  subsoil,  and  which  are 
now  or  have  been  covered  by  pine  trees. 

3d.  Sandy  soils  on  c.lay  or  other  subsoil, 
wet  through  winter  and  spring — and  frost! 
their  wetness  apd  extreme  unproductive¬ 
ness,  of  the  most  worthless  character  under- 
cultivation. 

These  three  classes  of  course  are  not  al¬ 
ways  distinctly  separated,  but  run  insensi¬ 
bly  into  each  other,  so  that  of  many  soils  off 
intermediate  grade,  it.  might  be  doubtful) 
whether  to  assign  their  place  in  the  first 
or  the  second  class :  or,  in  other  cases, 
whether  in  the  second  or  third.  Still  the- 
general  and  also  the  particular  character 
of  such  soils  are  sufficiently  marked  for  prop¬ 
er  understanding.  When  referinsr  to  them 
the  Soils  of  each  class  of  well  marked  char¬ 
acter  will  be  held  in  view. 

Lands  of  these  three  descriptions,  witlr- 
intermediate  grades,  seem  to  form  much  the- 
larger  surface  of  at!  the  high  and  original¬ 
ly  poor  lands  of  the  lew  range  of  Districts,, 
and  perhaps  nearly  half  of  the  middle  Dis¬ 
tricts,  or  the  next  below  the  fails  of  the  riv¬ 
ers.  All  are  usually  deemed  barren,  or 
ought  to  he  so  held,  though  cultiva.ion  may 
he  attempted,  or  even  continued,  in  many 
places.  Certuiulyno  portion  can  repay  the- 
cost  of  clearing  and  tillage  in  grain  or  cot¬ 
ton.  But  worthless  as  all  are  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  and  present  condition,  it  is  only  of  the 
first  clafes  that  I  should  concur  in  the  gener¬ 
al  opinion,  that  the  improvement  is  im¬ 
practicable — at  least  for  tillage  and  any  or- 
idjnary  crop.  Of  the  others,  every  acre. by 
proper  means,  may  perhaps  be  made  of  ag- 
ricuitdral  value,  varying  between  moder¬ 
ately  productive  and  profitable,  or  both  m 
a  high  degree. 

>  1.  The  first  class,  deemed  worthless,  may 
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be  dismissed  with  merely  their  concise  des¬ 
cription.  Such  lauds  of  weii  marked  char- 
•acter,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  extent  of 
Sandy  Island,  near  the  Wacamaw  river;  be¬ 
tween  Branchville  and  the  neighboring  fer¬ 
ry  across  the  Edisto  river;  along  some 
parts  of  the  former  stage  road  between 
Orangeburg  and  Columbia;  and  on  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  and, other  parts  of  that 
remarkable  range  of  sand  hills.  The  scnrf- 
ty  deposite  of  leaves  from  the  trees  does 
not  suffice  to  hide  the  entire  surface  of  the 
sand;  so  that  when  seen  at  night,  the  irreg¬ 
ular  sprinkling  of  dark  leaves,  as  drifted  by 
previous  winds,  gives  to  the  exposed  patch¬ 
es  of  white  sand  the  appearance  of  snow 
partially  melted.  The  high  and  extensive 
Sandy  Island,  and  the  range  of  sand  hills 
higher  up  the  country,  seemed  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  winds  along  the 
shore  of  the  ancient  place  oftlie  ocean,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  sand  hills  now  appear  along  the 
present  coast.  And  if  the  coast  were  to  be 
up-heaved  100  feet  above  the  present  level, 
leaving  bare  the  present  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  many  miles  in  breadth,  then  we  may 
suppose  that  the  sand  hills  would  gradual¬ 
ly  be  brought,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  to  class  first ;  as  would  the  exposed 
sandy  but  firm  bottom  become  similar  to 
•class  second.  Such,  indeed,  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  original  manner  of  formation, 
and  the  causes  of  difference  of  these  two 
kinds  Of  soils. 

2.  The  second  class  is  of  such  “  pine  bar¬ 
ren’’  asis  chosen  for  most  of  the  summer 
residences  in  the  lo>ver  districts.  Such  are  the 
sites  of  GrahamviHe,  in  Beaufort,  Pineville, 
an  Charleston  District,  and  many  other  tem¬ 
porary  settlements  lor  health.  The  almost 
exclusive  growth,  is  the  long-leaved  pine, 
without  under-growth  ;  so  that  objects  may 
be  seen  at  considerable  distances  Over  the 
level  surface  until  the  view  is  obstructed 
by  the  great  number  of  the  intervening 
straight  trunks  of  the  pines.  The  sandy 
and  very  permeable  texture  of  the  subsoil 
as  well  as  of  the  surface  soil,  facilitates  the 
descent  and  rapid  disappearance  of  the  rain 
water;  by  which  dryness  is  secured,  and 
the  situations  are.  rendered  healthy,  unless 
exposed  to  noxious  exhallations  from  neigh¬ 
boring  localities  of  different  character. 

The  long-leaved  and  onr  common  species 
of  pines,  (the  short-leaved  in  virgin  forests, 
and  the  “old  field”  pine  as  second  growth*) 


alike  indicate  the  acid  character  of  all  Jands 
on  which  they  flourish,  or  almost  exclusiv- 
iy  occupy.  Hence;  they  as  much  indicate 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  land  so  covered 
to  receive  improvement,  and  derive  the  gra- 
test  increase  of  productive-power,  from  the 
application  of  calcareous  manures. 

As  the  pine  growth  is  not  axaetly  the* 
same,  so  neither  is  the  degree  of  sandiness 
of  the  soil.  On  lands  in  Virginia,  not  quite 
so  sandy  as  the  ‘‘pine  barrens”  of  Charles¬ 
ton  district,  but  perhaps  as  poor,  and  with 
like  sandy  subsoil,  *•  in  no  case  was  the  rate 
qf  increased  product,  or  of  profit  obtained, 
the  less  because  of  these  serious  defects,  but 
generally  the  greater.”* 

It  is  not  meant,  says  Mr.  Ruffin, that  more 
or  as  many  bushels  of  grain  of  increased 
product  were  obtained  from  such  defective 
soils,  as  might  have  been  from  others  bet¬ 
ter  constituted  ;  but  that  as  much  or  more 
per  centage  on  the  previous  product  was 
'obtained,  and  much  more  per  centage  on 
the  capital  employed,  than  if  operating  on 
better  and  higher  priced  lands. 

3.  The  third  class  differs  from  the  second 
inliaving  a  subsoil  so  close  as  to  be  impervi¬ 
ous  to  water ;  so  that  the  excess  of  the 
rains  of  winter  cannot  sink.  Neither  can  it 
flow  off,  because  of  the  level  surface.  It  is 
removed  only  by  evaporation,  which  pro¬ 
cess  is  rendered  the  slower,  from  the  very 
sandy  and  open  soil  for  5  or  6  inches  deep, 
which  must  be  filled  and  glutted  with  rain 
before  any  water  can  lie  on  the  surface. — 
The  land  thereby  is  kept  thoroughly  water- 
soaked  until  late  in  the  spring.  The  long 
continued  wetness  is  favorable  only  to  the 
growth  of  coarse  and  sour  grasses  and 
broom  sedge,  and  barely  permits  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  mean  and  thin  growth  of  pine- 
trees.  The  wetness  and  sourness  of  the 
land,  and  the  acid  nature  of  most  or  all  of 
the  vegetable  products,  concur  to  impede 
decomposition  of  the  annual  cover  that  dies 
and  falls.  The  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  with 
it,  and  because  of  it,  also  increase  the  acid 
and  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  soil,  audits 
sponge-like  power  to  absorb  and  retain  wa¬ 
ter.  In  short,  the  soil  becomes  moorish  or 
peaty,  and  that  quality  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  with  time,  and  the  continued  action 
of  the  producing  causes.  The  lank,  though 
worthless  grass  which  covers  such  land, 

*E  Ruffin. 
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with  the  intermixture  of  fallen  pine-trees, 
are  burned  off’ every  year,-  by  design  or  ac¬ 
cident.  These  fires  at  first  do  not  injuie 
the  pine-trees,  protected  as  they  are  by 
their  thick  dead  bark,  which  is  but  slightly 
burned.  But  each  successive  year  the  fire 
burns  a  little  deeper,  until  the  turpentine 
begins  to  exude.  This  furnishes  new  and 
highly  combustible  l'ulel  for  succeded  fires  ; 
and  the  trees  are  more  and  more  damaged 
until  entirely  killed.  Theirdecay  and  death 
give  more  space  and  vigor  to  the  grass,  more 
fuel  and  consequent  violence  to  succeeding 
fires,  until  but  few  trees  are  left,  and  some¬ 
times  none,  on  spaces  of  a  thousand  acres. 
There  is  much  land  of  this  kind  in  George¬ 
town!  and  Williamsburg  districts,  which  is 
more  or  less  advanced  in  progress  towards 
the  condition  of  naked  “savanna,”  of  which 
an  immense  body  may  be  seen  by  every  trav¬ 
eller  on  the  railway,  not  far  north  of  Wil- 
miington,  North  Carolina. 

Thus  these  lands  have  been  brought  (or 
-are  in  progress)  to  the  jnairit  condition,  by 
.similar  means  to  those  which  have  produced 
ttlie  vast  region  of  prairie  land  in  the  south¬ 
western  States.  The  original  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  these  regions,  however,  were  entire¬ 
ly  different.  The  “savanna”  lands  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  are  flat,  wet 
and  acid,  and  of  course  quite  destitute  of 
ealeareous  earth.  The  “  prairie”  lands  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  (as  1  infer)  Texas, 
aregeneraly  dry,  of  rolling  surface  and  ex¬ 
cessively  calcareous.  But  some  of  these 
very  opposite  conditions  are  alike  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  unfavorable, 
to  the  growth  of  trees;  and  though  their 
respective  grasses  are  as  different  in  kind 
and  in  value  as  possible,  they  equally  serve 
to  feed  fires,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  for¬ 
est  growth.  The  soil,  as  its  dark  color  in¬ 
dicates.  has  enough  vegetable  matter  to 
snake  it  rich  ;  but  notwithstanding  is  bar- 
j'l'ii,  (for  useful  crops)  from  two  causes— ex¬ 
cessive  wetness  and  great  acidity.  The 
remedies  required  are  also  two  ;  and  neith¬ 
er  alone  will  he  of  the  least  useful  effect, 
without  the  other  also.  Draining  must  re¬ 
move  the  wetness— calcareous  manures  the 
acidity.  These  agents  will  bring  info  use 
the  abundant  and  now  inert  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  soil,  and  thus  convert 
to  manure  and  food  for  crops,  that  ingredi¬ 
ent  which  otherwise  would  offer  to  them 
more  of  poison  than  wholesome  nourish¬ 
ment. 


The  wetness  of  this  kind  of  land  is  mere¬ 
ly  superficial,  from  the  rain  water  held  there 
by  a  level  surface  and  impervio»s  subsoil. 
Of  course,  surface  draining  only  is  need¬ 
ed,  *  and  that  would  be  such  as  could  be  most 
easily  effected.  Ploughing  simply  (during*' 
th,e  dry  season)  in  high  beds  or  ridges  off 
proper  direction,  which  would  be  more- 
than  the  proper  and  necessary  commence¬ 
ment  of  tijlage,  would  be  half  tire  labor  of 
draining  required.  A  few  er@ss  and  out¬ 
side  ditches,  also  begun  by  th*e  plough  and- 
deepened  by  the  spade,  in  the  fewer  places,. 
and  whqre  most  descent  of  surface  wasfoundL 
would  serve  for  the  one  great  requisite  of 
keeping  the  land  dry.  But  if  relieved  of  its- 
superfluous  moisture  and  well  cultivated,, 
still  it  would  be  very  unproductive,  because- 
of  its  excessive  sourness.  The  vegetable- 
matter  in  the  soil,  though  apparently  de¬ 
composed,  is  in  fact  insoluble.  and  kept  so* 
by  the  antiseptic  operation  of  the  aesd.  Mark 
or  lime  would  immediately  neutralize  and. 
destroy  the  acid, and  soon  render  solable  the* 
before  stored, -up  vegetable  matter. 

This  kind  of  “  pine  barren,”  woald  be  ft 
more  hopeful  subject  for  improvement  and! 
subsequent  profitable  tillage,  than  the  dry 
pine  lands  of  the  second  class.  The  superi¬ 
orly  would  consist  in  1st,  the  subsoil  of  clay, 
or  close  texture,  near  enough  to  be  mixed 
by  the  plough  with  the  too  sandy  soil 
above:  and  secondly,  in  the. accumulated, 
vegetable  matter  brought  into  use  by  the- 
applioation  of  calcareous  manure.  The 
great  savanna,  in  North  Carolina,  above  no¬ 
ticed,  is  still  public  property,  and,  maybe 
taken  up  by  any  one  for  10  cents  the  acre. 
The  lands  of  like  character  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  may  be  estimated  by  their  owners  at 
50  or  100  cents  the  acre.  But  in  truth,  in 
their  present  condition,  they  are  absolutely 
worthless.  Such  lands  in  lower  Virginia, 
where  the  value  pf  marl  isparctically  known, 

*A  very  great  error,  we  think.  Had  we  such 
lands  to  mu u age  we  should  pursue  a  system  of  un¬ 
der-draining,  from  three  to  live  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  according  to  the  fall,  all  entering  into  a  large- 
open  ditch  across  the  lower  side  of  the  field,  and 
from  which  another  ditch  should  be  eut  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  yet  lower  ground,  in  order  to  draw  the 
water  off.  Then  plow  deep  enough  to  bring  up  a 
portion  of  the  clay  to  mix  with  the  sand  and  veg¬ 
etable  matter  above,  and  afterwards  marl  or  lime. — 
En.  F.  and  I*. 
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are  held  to  he  worth  from  §3  to  $7  per 
acre;  and  hy  farmers  from  the  Northern 
States,  they  are  considered  wonderfully  low- 
priced.* 

The  pine  lands  of  the  higher  country  are 
of  closer  texture,  and  better  quality  than  of 
the  lower  districts.  In  the  southern  parts 
oT  Orangeburg,  espiclally,  there  exists  a  very 
close  similarity  of  the  pine  lands  to  such  as 
have  been  marled  with  greatest  success  and 
profit  in  Virginia.  The  numerous  slashes, 
or  shallow  wet-weather  jpouds,  which  are 
scattered  through  that  region, are  subjectsof 
peculiar  value  for  improvement  by  these 
means,  after  their  very  easy  drainage. 

.Iir  treating  the  sand  lull  division  of  the 
State  as  unimprovable,  it  is  meant  for  til¬ 
lage  and  ordinary  crops,  and  for  profit, 
upon  such  operations.  It  scarcely  can  he 
doubted  that  they  are  susceptible  of  con¬ 
siderable  improvement,-  and  perhaps  with 
decided  profit,  for  products  most  favored 
by  very  sandy  soils,  and  especially  for  graz¬ 
ing.  But  to  insure  this  result,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  these  soils  must  also  be  changed  by 
.making  them  ce|!c»reaas.  If  it  were  cheap 
enough,  from  thefacility  of  applying  inarlor 
lime,  to  make  any  such  lands  highly  culcare- 
' bus',  there  is  atleast  one  grass  that  would  flour¬ 
ish  there.  This  is  the  Bermuda  grass,  (cyn- 
odon  dactylon)  which  is  highly  esteemed  on 
merely  grazing  grounds:  delights  in  dry 
sandy  soils,  and  flourishes  best  in  a  warm 
•  climate. 

The  pine  lands  of  South  Carolina  have 
•never  been  properly  appreciated  by  her  peo¬ 
ple.  In  affording  healthy  retreats  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  pure  and  invigorating  air  at  all 
seasons,  even  the  sterile  tracts  observable  in 
localities  contribute  their  full  proportion  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  the  sum  ol 
human  happiness.  F or  fencing  purposes,  for 
boards,  lumber,  laths  and  shingles ;  for  tar, 
pitch  turpentine  and  rosin — the'  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  trade,  fully  attests  the  val- 


*  “  It  a  body  of  precisely  such  land,”  aays  Mr. 
Ruffin,  lay  adjoining  my  farm,  I  would  be  better 
pleased  to  buy  it,  even  in  advance  of  all  trial,  at  $5 
'the  acre,  than  any  of  our  Hinds  at  their  usual  low 
prices.  This  would  be  incurring  all  risks  of  the 
feasibility  of  improvement.  If  previous  experi¬ 
ment  had  removed  all  doubts  and  risks,  and  the 
.results  had  established  .the  truth  of  what  is  now 
mere  opinion,  in  advance  of  all  facts,  then  instead 
of  $5,  such  land  would  be  better  worth  $10.  or 
perhaps  $20  the  acre,  before  beginning  any  im¬ 
provement.” 


ue  of  the  pine  ;  for  fire  wood,  it  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  poor  mao’s  candle ;  its  leaves  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundant  and  valuable  material  for 
manure  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  A 
cluster  of  these  trees  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  dewl lings  is  the  surest  preventive 
against  the  infecting,  element  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  They,  above  all  other  trees,  judi¬ 
cious  observers  assure  os,  seem  to  possess 
the  power  not  only  of  attracting  and  re¬ 
taining  pestilential  exhalations,  hot  of  re¬ 
storing  a  vitiated  atmosphere  to  perfect  sa¬ 
lubrity  and  health. 

The  lumber  trade  is  grarfrrFly  enlarging. 
From  its  productiveness— -the  vast  extent 
of  land  which  the  pine-cover#— and  the  re¬ 
duced  and  fluctuating  prices  of  cotton — an 
increase  of  capital  in  that  pursuit  would  be 
most,  wisely  and  profitably  directed.  In 
consequence  of  many  uses  to  which  turpen¬ 
tine  is  applied,  the  demand  for  a  larger  pro¬ 
duct  isannually  increasing.  The  extracting 
of  the  resinous  property  of  the  pine  is  now 
perhaps  the  most  lucrative  employment  in 
the  world  it  is  the  only  investment  which, in 
skillful  hands,  while  the  interest  is  paid,  an¬ 
nually  returns  the  principal.  The  natural 
share  of  South  Carolina  in  this  hitherto  un¬ 
derrated  business  is  very  large. 

[ Continued  in  our  next.] 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Farmers  Jour¬ 
nal  of  N.  C  ;  would  that  every  man,  both  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  had  G  M.’s  specks  to  look 
through,  as  it  might  produce  effects  that  would  re¬ 
lieve  our  State  of  the  dog-mania,  and  produce  one 
of  sheep  raising. 

Protection  of  Sheep. 

Green  County,  N.  C.,  April,  1854. 

Mr.  Editor — Sir  :  I  have  received  the 
April  number  of  the  Farmer’s  Journal, which 
I  have  read  with  a  deal  of  interest,  so  much, 
that  1  have  procured  for  it  another  subscri¬ 
ber-  Sir,  I  do  most  heartily  concur  with 
H.J.  B.  Clark,  in  saying,  protect  our  sheep  ; 
yes,  let  us  have  protection,  and  let  us  have 
it  speedily.  For,  sir,  notwithstanding  v.e 
have  a  good  country  for  growing  wool, 
and  wool  can  lie  grown  at  a  trifling 
cost ;  yet,  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  this 
in  our  favor,  the*  depredations  hy  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  worthless  dogs  that  stroll  over  the 
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neighborhood,  committed  on  our  sheep,  saps 
the  very  foundation  and  renders  wool-grow¬ 
ing  almost  a  worthless  business.  Just  let 
our  sheep  have  protection  from  those  worth¬ 
less  whelps,  not  only  upon  our  sheep,  hut 
in  our  poultry  yards  also.  Then,  sir,  you 
will  find  that  we  can  have  fried  eggs  for 
ourselves  and  some  for  you  too;  and  that 
is  not  all,  pretty  soon  you  will  find  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  thin  cotton  clothes  now  worn 
to  school  by  the  poor  farmers’  children,  a 
thick  woolen  one,  which  will  be  considera¬ 
ble  more  protection  to  the  children,  from 
the  cold.  And  let  the  legislature  add  to  the 
Literary  Fund  the  proceeds  of  said  tax,  (and 
who  will  be  the  loser)  and  our  children  will 
have  alittlemore  protection  from  ignorance. 
Then,  sir,  let  us  have  protection  in  a  way 
that  .no  one  is  loser,  but  every  one  is  gain¬ 
er,  by  taxing  our  dogs  to  get  rid  of  the 
worthless  ones,  and  thereby  raising  more 
poultry,  growing  more  wool,  giving  our  chil¬ 
dren  more  clothes,  and  a  little  more* ed¬ 
ucation.  &c.  &c.  G.  M., 

A  friend  to  sheep  and  children. 

.  •  •  *  1  ‘  *  ■  _ 

Pomological  Literature. 

' 

The  following  is  from  an  article  in  the 
Genesee  Fanner,  headed  “  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  Pomological 
Literature.”  We  much  approve  of  the  views  of 
the  writer  on  the  •'barbarous  nomenclature  ”  of 
fruits.  We  have  too  many  outlandish  names — 
more  names  thaji  varieties,  we  believe,  if  confined 
to  the  same  climate  and  soil. 

Our  best  books  on  promology  are  disfig¬ 
ured  and  rendered  uninviting,  by  a  barba- 
rious  nomenclature,  and  an  excess  of  such 
ph  rases  as  “  Crawford’s  Late  Mclocoton ;” 
‘‘Crawford’s  Early  Molocoton ,”  as  though 
“Moloeoton  ”  expresses  the  word  peach  bet¬ 
ter  than  tosay  Crawford’s  Early  Peach.  If  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Crawford  originated  the 
fruit,  it  is*  pro  per  to  designate  it  by  his  name: 
but  that  done,  why  mystify  the  matter  by 
suppressing  the  word  peach,  and  using 
•‘Melocoton”  in  its  place  1  Grant  that  this 


specific  name  once  designated  a  particlarva- 
riety  or  kind  of  peach  ;  such  distiction  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  by  changes  of  soil,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  perhaps  the  hybridization  of 
Crawford  or  others,  is  now  effete,  and  val¬ 
ueless.  By  covering  up  a  mass  of  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  verbiageof  needless  profession¬ 
al  terms,  prpmologists  injure  nobody  so 
much  as  themselves,  and  their  honorable 
and  useful  calling.  Students  are  required 
to  master  so  many  hard  words  to  under¬ 
stand  a  few  hundred  sorts  of  apples,  peach¬ 
es,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  apricots 
and  other  fruits,  that  the  principles  of  pom¬ 
ology  are  never  learned  by  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Those  that  overwhelm  you  with  a 
perfect  deluge  of  promological  jargon,  learn¬ 
ed  by  heart  with  great  labor,  are  generally 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
of  vegetable  physiology.  Big  words  that 
signafy  nothing  have  so  crammed  their  heads 
that  there  is  really  no  room  left  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  scientific  idea,  or  thought.  A  reform 
in  this  matter  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
substantial  advancement  of  fruit-culture  in 
the  United  States.  The  popular  under¬ 
standing  demands  more  sound  reasoning 
and  less  verbiage,  from  professional  pomolo- 
gists.  Sound  principiesare  to  beelucidated  , 
inculcated  in  language,  not  above  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  millions  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening.  Instruction  is  what 
they  need,  communicated  not  in  French  r 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  or  Greek; 
nor  in  a  bad  compound  of  all  these  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  English.  L. 


Soda  Biscuit. — In  two  quarts  of  flour  rub 
four  teaspooiifuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  then 
rub  in  one  cup  of  butter  or  dripgings;  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved;  add  wa¬ 
ter  or  milk  sufficient  to  make  a  pretty  stifF 
dough.  If  milk  is  used,  less  butter  would, 
be  required.  Yours,  with  respect, 

Nklue.  Nelton. 

Northern  Farmer.] 
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[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 

Philosophy  for  the  Farmer. 


Our  perception  of  the  external  worlU  is 
the  reflection  through  the  organs  of  sense, 
on  the  centre  or  centres  of  perception  in  the 
brain,  constituting  what  we  will  here  term 
an  inner  world,  or,  as  it  were,  a  book  of 
mental  pictures,  to  be  turned  over,  and  its 
problems  solved,  when  the  external  world 
is  shut  out  from  observation.  Thus  does 
the  mind  act  through  its  mysterious  psychic¬ 
al  powers,  in  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

The  aspect  of  nature  acts  differently  on 
the  intellect  and  feelings  of  different  indi¬ 
viduals.  On  one  the  poetic  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  poured  out 
in  harmonious  strains.  Another  is  awaken¬ 
ed  to  the  investigation  of  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  or  attempts  the  arduous  task  of 
climbing  the  mountain  to  the  reign  of  eter¬ 
nal  winter.  Again  others  have  caught  the 
characteristic  features  of  life,  as  presented 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
bringing  about  those  forms  of^scieflce  called 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  torn  and  riven  appearance  of  the 
mountain,  the  abrupt  peak  and  deep  gorges, 
with  their  often  imbedded  skeletons  of  both 
marine  and  land  animals,  interspersed  with 
corals,  shells,  and  even  floral  productions, 
have,  by  these  manifestations,  reflected  on 
the  mind  of  man.  brought  about  at  one 
time  the  dreamy  myths  of  creative  forces  in 
nature,  or  a  lusus  natura ,  (frolic  of  nature,) 
to  imitate,  by  a  play  of  inorganic  molecules, 
the  living  beings  of  the  world.  Thus  ori¬ 
ginated  geology,  now  de.velopingljintQ  a  no¬ 
ble  science,  as  it  were,  opening  the  very 
arcana  of  nature,  depicting  the  works  of 
creation,  back  in  the  night  of  time,  in  won¬ 
derful  and  exalted  sublimity. 

Through  the  sense  of  sight  we  have  the 
starry  heavens  reflected  on  the  mind;  these 
impressions  are  the  incentives  to  artistic 
creations,  resulting  in  telescopes  and  a  hun¬ 


dred  other  contrivances,  to  aild  the  visual 
ray  to  reach  the  far-off  orbs  of  space,  en¬ 
abling  the  mind  to  calculate  with  precision 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  to  be  a  unit 
through  the  whole  universal  arrangement. 

The  contemplation  of  nature  fosters  hu¬ 
manities,  and  is  the  great  modifier  of  civili¬ 
zation.  We  may  see  this  vividly  expressed 
in  many  sections  of  our  country.  Colum¬ 
bia  presents  in  its  streets  a  reflection  of  the 
same  taste  that  is  exhibited  in  its  gardens. 
The  banker,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant  and 
mechanic,  have  here  their  leafy  and  floral 
recesses,  where  they  can  hold  communion 
with  nature,  and  in  a  manner  shut  off  the 
selfish  ness  of  the  busy  world.  The  gardens 
of  Columbia  stand  evidence  of  a  high  order 
of  civilization.  It  is  a  truism,  though  it 
may  be  unconsciously  to  himself,  the  aspect 
of  the  scene  around  a  man  impresses  itself 
on  his  inward  soul.  The  larger  the  area 
and  the  greater  the  variety  of  objects,  the 
more  intense  the  impressions.  This  is  a  na¬ 
tural  result,  for  man  has  in  his  own  consti¬ 
tution  a  relation  to  nature.  His  tendencies 
are  ever  to  the enjoyment  of  the  rich  scene¬ 
ry  of  the  landscape.  This  feeling  is  inter¬ 
woven  into  all  his  thinkings,  and  he  longs 
for  that  competence  that  will  enable  him  to 
give  scope  to  the  free,  natural  disposition  of 
his  mind: 

There  are  few  men  that  love  a  plant,  and1 
bring  around  their  homes  the  floral  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  but  also  loves  their  fellow- 
man.  A  well  managed  garden  combines 
cheerfuldess,  at  the  same  time  shade  and! 
solitude,  thus  imitating  rural  nature,  luxu¬ 
riance  of  growth,  free  from  modish  taste  ©C 
clipping  into  fantastic  shapes.  Symmptry 
wearies  the  bye,  and  violates  nature  ;  diver¬ 
sity  is  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at.  We* 
have  now  a  rich  abundance  of  vegetable- 
forms,  from  every  explored  climate;  many 
of  these  can  be  brought  around  us,  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  life,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  pleasure  of  sense,  giving  au 
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impulse  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  at  the 
■same  time  acting  as  an  incentive  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  we 
derived  these  Horal  additions.  This  is  no 
small  means  of  forwarding  intellectual 
growth  ;  gives  pleasurable  employment  to 
moments  of  relaxation  from  the  sterner  du¬ 
ties  of  life.  In  all  this  can  be  seen  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  external  world  on  the  mental 
constitution  of  man,  made  more  prominent 
as  civilization  progresses. 

PI  ants  are  represented  by  painters  as 
'‘things  of  still  life,”  hut  had  we  microscop¬ 
ic  eyes,  we  should  find  that  action  is  as 
much  an  attribute  of  plants  as  of  animals 
(save  that  of  locomotion.)  They  have  their 
vessels  of  circulation,  iteration  and  nutrition, 
traversing  with  a  rapidity  that  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  languish ifig  corn-field  is  soon  re¬ 
vived  by  a  genial  shower;  every  fibre  of  its 
organism  is  made  to  feel  the  stimulation, 
and  that,  in  a  wonderful  short  space  of  time. 
There  is  action  in  every  part  of  a  plant 
during  the  growing  season  ;  it  then,  as  it 
were,  stands  still,  or  in  a  state  of  reposfc, 
during  the  cold  winter  mouths,  ready  to  be 
aroused  when  spring  returns. 

Abbeville. 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

Digested  or  Undigested  Straw. 

Mr  Editor. — Whithout  meaning  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  able  address  ofMr.  Edmunds,  or  the 
excellent  criticism  on  some  of  his  positions 
by  F.  B.  Watkins,  in  the.  last  number  of 
the  Planter,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  in 
regard  lo  the  principal  point  of  difference 
between  these  gentlemen,  viz.  the  compar¬ 
ative  value  of  digested  and  undigested  staw, 
that  itisnot  “  worth  a  straw*'  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  in  which  way  it  is  decided  :  at 
all  events,  to  him  who  has  a  due  regard  to 
the  general  improvement  of  his  land  and 
the  good  condition  of  his  stock’  I  know 
that  a  great  deal  lias  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  subject,  but  I  really  do  not  think, 


with  all  deference,  that  the  play  has  been 
worth  the  candle..  Simple  as  the  question, 
is,  it  is  narrowed  down  among  plain  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  to  a  still  simpler  forpi,  viz. 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  keep  cattle  enough, 
to  eat  up  all  the  the  straw  in  order  to  make 
manure,  And  many  a  farm  have  you  and 
I  seen,  Mr.  Editor,,  where  the  appearance- 
of  the  land  and  the  stock  afford  abundant 
proof  of  the  absurdity  of  pursuing  suchia 
system. (a)*  In  determining  the  number  off 
stock  which  it  is-  desirable  to  keep,  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  very  least  of  all  considerations 
bearing  upon  the  question  is  that  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  indeed,  I  make  boldto-say,  it  is  an 
item  which  should  not  enter  into,  the  calcu¬ 
lation  at  all.  My  view  of  the  whole  subject 
is  simply  and  briefly  this  :  first,  how  many 
oxen  are  required  for  the  work  of  the  farm,, 
and  how  many  cows  for  the  dairy  ?  That 
point  being  settled,  if  it  be  desired  to  fatten 
cattle  for  market,  I  would  inquire  how  ma¬ 
ny  can  be  grazed ,  without  detriment  to  th© 
land?  And  if  the  land  be  ip  that  condi¬ 
tion  which  makes  ft  important  to  graze 
and  trample  it,  then  how  many  are  requir¬ 
ed  for  that  object?  By  some  such  mode  o£ 
reasoning1  the  question  being  settled,  how 
much  stock  should  be  maintained  upon  the; 

4 

farm,  all  will  admit  that  these  must  be  feel 
and  fed  well,  with  all  the’  straw  they  can 
eat,  and  something  better  than  straw  if  it 
is  to  be  had;  and  that  all  the  residue  of  the 
straw,  or  so  much  as  is  necessary,  be  putt 
under  their  feet  as  a  receptacle  for  the  man¬ 
ure — for  surely  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  the  undigested  theory  would  not  consider 
the  value  of  the  straw  impaired  by  its  being 
saturated  with  the  voidings  ofstock.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  acquainted  with  a  farm  in  this 
portion  of  the  State  where  the  amount  of 
straw  will  not  feed  in  the  winter  (such  a  feed¬ 
ing  as  it  is)  double  or  treble  the  number  of 

(a)*  Very  true,  be  see  it  everywhere.  VVe 
all  keep  too  niucn  stock,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  empty  barns  before  spring,  and  in  the 
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stock  (b)  *  which  can  be  supported  in  the 
summer,  without  great  injury  to  the  land. 
What  matters  it  then,  whether  a  cow  furn¬ 
ishes  you  with  an  amount  of  manure  of 
greater  value  than  the  straw  she  eats,  if  she 
is  to  help  herself  ft®  decide  pay  from  the 
very  ■life-blood  ©f  ysw  lauds  in  the  sum¬ 
mer •?  The  cpsestron  of-^wintering’’  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  stock  (he  -should  be  a  very  near  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  his  cattle  woisM  rarely  get  back  to 
him  without  a  good  hite of  grass  to  sustain 
them,)  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  it  is 
of  no  moment  to  the  matter  in  hand;  but  I 
shall  neverbelieve'that  it  is  anymore  profit¬ 
able  to  feed  a  cow  for  her  manure  than  it  is 
to  feed  a  horse,  until  f  see  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  it  than  has  yet  been  presented  to  me. 
The  number  of  a  farmer’s  stock  then,  being 
regulated  without  the  sswallest  reference  to 
fcis  crop  of  straw,  let  him  feed  them  as  well 
as  possible,  make  and!  save  by  every  means, 
*11  the  manure  he  can  from  them.  *k  Them’s 
wny  sentiments,”  though  they  may  not  he 
worth  a  corner  an  your  paper, 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  F.  H. 

■  - — - 

Differing  altogether  as  we  do  with  the  .wri¬ 
ter  in  his  views  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  importing  Africans  and  Coolies  into  the 
South,  to  employ  as  “apprentices”  and  “hire¬ 
lings,”  we  give  below  to  our  readers  the  lead 
ing  article  in  the  Southern  Cultivator  for  June, 
by  Dr.  Lee,  that  they  may  reflect  on  this,  to 
them,  vitally  important  matter,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Are  the  people  of  the  South,  or  of 

March  winds  plenty  of  hides  for  the  tanner,  with 
such  as  we  do  bring  (o  grass  so  poor  that  they 
scarcely  recover  through  the  summer. 

(b)*  Not  so  iu  South  Carolina,  where  vve  be¬ 
lieve  a  large  majority  have  not  straw,  shucks,  or 
other  rough  food  to  carry  their  stock  through  in 
anything  like  the  condition  they  go  into  winter 
quarters,  and  as  to  grazing  in  the  summer,  who  lias 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing,  except  in  the  big  pas¬ 
ture — the  exhausted  and  turned  out  sedge  fields. — 

Er>.  F.  an  o  P. 


the  slaveholding  States,  in  favor  of  importing 
Coolies  and  Africans,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
, a  system  of.  apprenticeship  in  the  midst  of  their 
slaves?  God  forbid,  say  we.  Before  making  the 
above  remarks  we  had  written  out  a  short  review 
of  the  article,  but  upon  reflection  we  prefer  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  abler  hands.  This  is  a  matter  that  con¬ 
cerns  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  slave¬ 
holding  States,  and  hence  we  throw  our  columns 
open  to  those  who  may  choose  to  discuss  it.  Al¬ 
though  he  has,  by  some,  been  suspected,  we  will 
do  Dr.  Lee  the  justice  to  say  that  we  never  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  an  abolitionist.  Indeed,  he  is 
more  suspected  at  the  North  of  being  “  a  Northern 
man  with  Southern  principles,”  ihanat  the  South 
of  being  an  abolitionist,  judging  from  such  re¬ 
marks  as  he  has  quoted  from  the  Rochester  paper. 
Yet,  and  we  say  it  with  all  due  delference.  we 
would  suggest  to  the  Doctor  that  it  will  not,  with 
us,  add  any  tiling  to  his  deservedly  high  standing  as 
a  writer  on  rural  topics,  to  advocate  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “the  child  of  the  British  West  India,  eman¬ 
cipationists”  into  the  South. 

Agricultural  Apprentices  and  Laborers. 

*  - 

The  growing  policy  of  bringing  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  from  Africa, -China,  and  other 
Asiatic  nations,  into  t  he  British  West  India 
islands,  Cuba,  Central  America,  and  the 
guano  islands  of  Peru,  deserves  the  serious 
consrdcration  of  our  reaYlers.  England, 
whose  wealth , power  and  influence  are  well 
known,  is  fully  irrevocably  eoimni(ted  to 
this  new  system  of  labor.  Without  making 
the  disastrous  sacrifice  that  ruined  the  plant¬ 
ing  colonies,  we  may,  if  it  be  wise  to  do  so, 
import  Coolies  or  Africans,  under  reasona¬ 
ble  contracts  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  as 
apprentices, or  hirelings, and  then  be  convey¬ 
ed  back  to  the  land  of  their  nativity.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  extension  of  commerce, 
and  the  increasing  factilities  for  bringing  the 
laboring  the  classes,  so  numerous  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  to  this  con¬ 
tinent,  vve  are  inclined  to  reguard  this  for¬ 
eign  source  of  productive  industry  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  fair  trial  in  the  planting  States. 
Cotton,  rice  and  sugar  planters  are  now- 
compelled  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  fieihl 
hands,  when  sent  from  the  Northern  slave- 
helding  States,  or  do  without  them.  And 
in  cash  they  were  sold  much  cheaper  than 
they  really  aye,  it  is  ^uegtiQuable  whether 
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the. Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  ought 
to  furnish  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  with  inducements  to  dispose  of 
all  th  eif  -slaves,  aiid  thus  assimilate  their 
ffircu mstAftoes and  system  of  labor  to  those1’ 
of  the  Northern  States.  At  a  recent  State 
Census,  the  interesting  fset  was  disclosed 
that  Kentucky  now  has  fewer  slaves  by  over 
sten  thousand  than  she  had  in  1850;  while 
rthere  is  nra-eh  reason  to  believe  that  her 
non-slavehoMing  voters  have  increased,  in 
the  meantime,  more  than  her  slaves  have 
decreased.  Missouri  is  known  to  contain  a 
jess  number  of  slaves  now  than  three  years 
«go;  and  ist  is  probable  that  both  Virginia 
and  Maryland  have  sent  South  more  than 
the  natural  increase  of  this  kind  of 
population,  since  the  last  United  States 
Census.  Many  immigrants  from  the  North 
and  Europe  are  settling  in  those  States ;  and 
wiihout  a  high  premium  on  ihe  exportation 
of  negroes,  (herenre  not  wantinginducements 
tending  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  all  the 
border  States.  Wishing  these  States  all 
prosperity,  and  knotting  that  they  have  land 
enough  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
every  pair  of  Working  hands  within  their 
limits,  we  dsire  to  see  opened  up  to  enter¬ 
prising  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  planters,  a 
cheaper  supply  of  agricultural  laliores.  Ifap- 
perntices,  or  farm  servants  fora  limited  time 
are  valuable  anywhere,  many  readers  of  this 
Journal  will  know  how  to  make  them  prof¬ 
itable  while  learning  the  important  arts  of 
tillage  and  husbandry.  In  no  other  coun¬ 
try  can  people  be  so  thoroughly  taught  all 
the  processes  necessa-iy  to  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  production  of  cotton,  maize,  tobacco, 
swdet  potatoes,  rice  and  sugar  cane.  We 
have  been  surprised  at  the  skill  with  which 
runaway  negroes  cultivated  and  cure  tobac- 
ca  in  Canada.  If  the  climate  tberp  was 
propitious,  they  would  grow  thousands  of 
hogsheads. 

f  '  ° 

There  arc  some  three  hundred  million 
acres  of  cotton  lauds  in  the  Southern  States; 


and  if  a  full  supply  of  labor  were  at  hand,  a 
supply  equal  to  that  at  the  North,  arising 
from  an  influx  of  300,000  or  400,000  immi¬ 
grants  from  Europe  every  year,  the  wealth 
of  the  South  would  increase  beyond  allcal¬ 
culation.  In  this  age  of  wonderful  indus¬ 
trial  activity,  of  bold  and  unbounded  enter¬ 
prise,  Southern  agriculture  demands  a  mus¬ 
cular  force  worthy  of  its  high  destiny.  The- 
South  may  he  contemplated  in  the  light  of" 
a  school,  at  which  Africans  may  learn  pro¬ 
ductive  industry,  and  to  which  pupils  by  the 
hundred  thousand  might  be  profitably  sent 
from  heathen  nations,  to  acquire  habits  of 
steady  labor,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the- 
mysteries  of  skilful  planting.  Because  til¬ 
lage  and  farm  economy  are  so  common,  the- 
masses  overlook  their  importance,  and  erro¬ 
neously  assume  that  no  bonaf.de  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  needed  in  rural  arts.  A  more  mis¬ 
taken  notion  never  entered  the  human 
»  ^  * 

brain.  Instruction  and  experience  are  as- 
valuable  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation  whatever;  and  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  truly  wi&e  system  of  plant¬ 
ing  maybe  otherwise  acquired. 

Pious  and  philanthropic  men  have  long- 
contemplated  with  deep  interest  the  fact 
that  innumerable  tribes  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  appear  to  have  made 
no  progress  in  civilization  in  the  last  fifty 
centuries.  In  a  late  number  of  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  is  an  account  of  a  fearless  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  ventured  into  Centra!  Africa, 
among  cannibals,  where  the  very  children 
ran  after  him,  indicating  by  signs  and  ac¬ 
tions  an  unmistakable  desire  to  taste  the 
flesh  of  a  person  having  a  white  skin!  The 
eating  of  missionaries  is  no  neV/  feat  on  the 
part  of  savages;  and  if  civilized  man  has  a 
right  to  subdue,  tame,  teach  and  evangel¬ 
ize  wild  men,  then  we  i-epeal  what  we  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  plow,  the  hoe  and 
the  whip  are  the  best- known  means  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  purposes,  they  being  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  a  preliminary  education.  It 
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does  not  follow  because  apprentices  are  le¬ 
gally  bound  to  serve  and  obey  their  mas¬ 
ters,  that  they  may- be  wronged,  in  any  res¬ 
pect,  with  impunity.  Harshness  and  cru¬ 
elty  tojservants  are  as  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
profitable  as  they  are  brutal  and  unchris¬ 
tian-like.  The  duty  of  perfect  sfclf-goveru- 
inent  on  the  part’of  masters,  overseers,  and 
alTothers  in  authority,  can  not  be  too  ear¬ 
nestly  inculcated.  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
it  is  entirely  practicable  for  the  experienc¬ 
ed  slaveholder^  of  this  country  to  render 
the  great  interest  of  humanity  as  teachers 
of  agriculture,  an'invaluable  service.  There 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow  be¬ 
ings  whose  minds  appear  not  to  have  ex¬ 
panded  at  all  for  indefinite  ages,  and  who 
greatly  need  a  powerful  impulse  from  with¬ 
out,  and  abovejjtheir  tribes  and  nations  to 
kindle  within  them,  new,  life,  new  labors, 
new  hopes,  new  studies,  and  new  wisdom. 
In  their  ability  to  cultivate  under  masters, 
the  soil  of  the  most  intelligent  and  scien¬ 
tific  people  of  other  lands,  these  benighted 
branches  of  the  human  famriy  are  now  able 
to  pay  a  jusit  compensation  for  that  enno¬ 
bling  industrial  education,  w  ithout  which 
civilization  and  Christianity  are  impractica¬ 
ble.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  God  in  his 
providence  has  brought  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  very  .near  together  Being  the 
author  of  nature,  all  the  lights  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  are  hut  the  reflections  of  a  few 
of  His  rays:  and  all  the  Aviso  achievments 
ot  art  tend  but  to  the  art  of  living  well,  and 
of  dying  as  the  Christian  dieth. 

So  tar  as  we  are  able  humbly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  laws  of  our  Maker,  the  duty  to  till 
the  earth  extends  equally  to  all  communities 
as  a  part  of  their  social,  educational  and 
governmental  systems.  It  is  not  enough  to 
scratch  the  ground  as  pigeons  do  to  gather 
beachnuts;  such  agriculture,  savages  and 
semi-barbariens  may  practice  forever,  with¬ 
out  improvement.  Agriculture,  as  w*e  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  extended 
over  the  whole  habitable  globe,  nourishes 
and  improves  the  mind  while  it  feeds  the 
body— cultivates  the  heart  while  it  tills  the 
soil.  Farmers  should  take  and  elevated 
and  comprehensive  view:  of  their  profession. 
It  is  a  narrow  intellect,  that  will  not  look  he- 


yound  the  ephemera!  ideas  and  objects  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  the  Words  apprentice, 
slave  hiding  and  freeman.  To  show  how 
some  partizan  prints  can  descend,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  our  arfible  on 
“  Hireling  labor  and  Slave  labor,”  in  the 
April  nuthber  of  the  Cultivator ,  was  copied 
into  a  paper  published  in  Roche, ster  under 
the  heading:  “The  Den  of  Villany.” — 
During  the  several  years,  that  \Ve  have 
written  on  rural  topics  for  the  widely  circu¬ 
lated  Journal,  men  of  high  pretensions  to 
'superior  knowledge  arid  virtue,  have  watch¬ 
ed  for  opportunities  to  excite  sectional  pre¬ 
judices  against  us,  to  the  injury  of  papers. 
They  would  gladly  silence  our  humble  pea 
and  testimony  by  paragraphs  like  the  follovv- 
ing:  , 

“Dr.  DanIel  Lee. — A  very  curious,  and 
W'e  must  say  a  very  villainous  article,  from 
the  pen  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Daniel 
Lee,  may  be  found  under  its  appropriate 
bead,  on  the  first  page  of  our  present  unm- 
ber.  It  lias  not  been  our  fortune  ever  to 
meet  an  exhibition  so  thoroughly  illustra¬ 
ting  the  impersonation  of  “a  Northern  man 
with  Southern  principles .”  His  letter  to  tho 
Southern  Cultivator ,  of  which  paper  he  is  u 
nominal  editor,  (although  connected  with 
several  journals  in  this  city,)  is  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt  to  vindicate,  slave  labor  as  against 
that  performed  by  freeman.” 

It  is  much  easier  to  denounce  than  to  an¬ 
swer  an  argument — to  deny  than  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  great  truths  of  history.  Our 
“  principles’’  are  no  more  Southern  than 
Northern — no  more  calculated  to  “  vindicate* 
slave  labor”  than  hireling  labor — no  more 
intended  to  uphold  apprenticeships  than 
the  independent  operations  of  master 
workmen.  The  truth  is  our  aim — nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  We  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  a  word  fot  our  Northern  papers  in  twen¬ 
ty  years,  that  wo  should  be  unwilling  to 
publish  in  the  Southern .CuHiaatqr ;  nor  have 
we  written  a  word  for  the  latter,  against 
which  any  northern  man  can  reasonably 
take  exceptions  on  moral,  political  or  sec¬ 
tional  grounds.  In  the  very  nuture  of 
things,  in  obedience  to  natural  laws,  tho 
institutions  of  the  South  should  differ  from 
those  of  the  North  as  much  as  her  agricul¬ 
tural  staples  differ — as  her  climate  differs. 
The  unity  of  nature  comprehends  an  infi¬ 
nite  diversity  :  and  the  folly  of  Procustes 
in  proposing  to  have  all  his  soldiers  of  one 
uniform  height — stretching  those  that  were 
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too  short,  and  lopping  off  such  as  were  lon¬ 
ger  than  his  standard — was  not  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  many  anti-slavery  men  who 
would  at  once  annihilate  every  institution 
in  the  world  that  differs  a  shade  from  their 
own.  There  is  no  tyranny  like  that  of  a 
full  blooded  fanatic.  This  class  of  persons 
will,  doubtless  attack  the  agricultural  ap¬ 
prenticeship  policy,  should  it  fipxl  favor 
with  Southern  planters,  although  it  is  the 
child  of  British  West  India  emancipation- 
At  the  North,  the  bringing  of  laborers  from 
Europe  is  an  exceedingly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  And  why  may  not  enterprise  of  the 
south  develop  similar  advantages,  by  the 
importation  of  apprinti.ces  dr  hirelings?'  The 
Southern  States  contain  a  fifth  more  territory 
than  the  Northern,  and  possess  a  climate 
far  superior  for  all  agricultural  purposes. — 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  large  South¬ 
ern  plantations  will  soon  be  opened  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  where  coffee,  as  well  as  Su¬ 
gar  cane,  may  be  growii  at  a  round  profit. 
Central  America  is  at  our  very  doors  ;  but 
we  must  devote  a  separate  article'  to  its 
consideration.  With  the  introduction  of 
China-men  wp  may  inaugurate  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  the  Tea  Plant  in  this 
country,  and  thus  add  another  important 
staple  to  Southern  agriculture.  Treat  China¬ 
men  fairly,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  may  be  hired  for  a  term  of  years  at 
smaller  wages  than  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  negroes  for  field  hands.  Neither  the  En¬ 
glish,  the  Peruvian,  the  Spanish,  nor  the 
Californians  have  treated  them  as  laboring 
people  ought  to  be  treated.  They  would 
work  in  the  iron;  coal,  and  copper  mines  of 
the  South  with  great  advantage  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  wisely  employed.  Not  to  name  other 
Statas,  Tennessee  has  almost  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  in  each  of  the  minerals  named';  and 
she  requires  more  laborers  both  tor  mining 
and  agricultural  operations.  It  is  the  rapid 
progress  of  modern  science  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  that  create 
the  present  unprecedented  demand  for  man¬ 
ual  labor.  Our  Country  abounds  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  great  prosperity — of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  human  thought  and  human  capa¬ 
bilities.  D.  Lre. 
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Acknowledgements. 

Onr  esteemed  Representative,  J.  L.  Orr,  will 
accept  our  thanks  fur  sundry  public  documents, 
received  sinre  our  last. 

To  Dr.  L.  B.  Mrrcer,  of  Palmyra,  Ga., We 
are  also  ufaler  obligations,  for  a  copy  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  Address,  delivered  before  the  Decatur  County 
Agricultural  Society,  March 25, 1854.  We  regret 
we  cannot  give  to  our  readers  the  whole  of  this 
Address  at  once,  for  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  every 
paper.'  We  shall,  however,  occasionally  adminis¬ 
ter  it  in  broken  closes,  until  its  operation  is  free 
and  salutary.  The  Doctor  is  informed  that  the 
number  sent  ns  for  “  Broomsedge  ”  was  forthwith 
mailed  to  his  address. 

The  CooxesburV  Masonic  Female  School. 
We  much  regret  that  our  health  was  such  at  the 
time  ns  to  prevent  our  accepting  the  very  polite  in¬ 
vitation  we  received  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  ef  laying  the 
Corner  Stone  of  the  Cokesbury  Female  College, 
on  the  27th  ult.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  and  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have 
put  this  ball  in  motion  may  realize  their  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  its  prosperity  and  future  use¬ 
fulness.  With  oiir  best  wishes  for  its  success,  we 
return  our  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  polite  attention. 

Credit,  Gentlemen. 

Friend  Stokes,  you  forgotto  give  uscredit  for 
our  dog  and  sheep  article,  which  you  copied  in  the 
List  Herald.  So  did  the  editor  of  the  “Chambers 
Tribune,”  in  copying  an  article  on  the  selection  of 
seed,  by  a  correspondent  from  his  own  Slate. 
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We  regret  to  see,  in  a  late  muriber  of  the  Lau- 
rensville  Herald,  that  friend  Stokes  is  complain¬ 
ing -of  a  want  of  sufficient  patronage  to  support 
this  excelleht  paper.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  South.  If  the  one- 
half  or  the  one-fourth  of  of  you,  with  a  like  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  other  classes,  even  in  our  own  State, 
that  ought  (in  justice  to  yourselves  and  the  propri- 
tors,  who  are  laboring  for  your  interests)  to  sup¬ 
port  us,  would  do'so,  there  would  be  less  reason 
to  complain  of  inadequate  support.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  say  with  thanks  to  our  friends,  that 
such  is  the  case  with  us  at  present;  our  support 
is  better  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  and  increas" 
ia*g  by  almost  every  mail ;  yet  we  are  not.  by  any 
means,  as  adequately  compensated  for  the  labor 
and  expense  of  our  publication  as  we  should  be'; 
but  even  with  our  present  support  we  intend,  if 
spared,  to  give  our  friends,  in  the  next  volume,  a 
better  paper  than  we  ever  have  done.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  volume  does  not  come  up  to  what  we  expect¬ 
ed  (it  to  be — not  being  a  practical  printer— when 
we  dele-mined  on  altering  its  form.  This  it  shall 
do  in  our  next  volume. 

“  Abbeville.*’ 

Thank  ye,  Doctor,  ahvays  welcome,  maugre 
(there’s  one  for  you)  hard  words. 1  We  regret, 
however,  that  your  article  has  come  to  hand  too 
late  for  our  present  number,  which  is  already 
made  up.  We  congratulate  you  on  the  cool 
showers;  may  they  continue.  It  is  an  important 
matter  to  ke^p  cool.  We  have  been  up  to  94  for 
several  days,  embracing  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
first  of  July,  but  for  the  last  lew  days,  up  to  the 
time  we  are  writing,  we  have  had  refreshing  show¬ 
ers,  which  is  having  a  salutary  effect  on  both  corn 
and  man.  Much  obliged  for  the  “  Alfalfa  Grass” 
seed.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  being 
the  Lucern  (mpdicago  sutiva.)  We  have  received 
similar  sped,  in  appearance,  from  the  Patent  Office, 
under  the  name  of ’“Alfalfa,  or  Chilian  Clover.” 
which  turned  out  to  be  Lucern,  judging  from  ap¬ 
pearance,  only,  however,  and  not  from  a  scientific 
analysis. 

That  article  we  have  been  so  long  looking  for 
from  “  Pry,”  about  root  cutting,  &c.,  in  the 
culture  of  corn,  and  which  you  say  “  we  baud 


him  to  it,”  will,  we  trust,  make  its  appearance  as 
soon  as  the  dog  days  are  out.  He  is  hard  to  move’ 
but,  like  the  fellow’s  old  gray  horse,  “When  he 
goes,  he  goes  it.” 

Clover  and  Grass  in  Georgia. 

A  friend  and  subscriber,  and  fonnmerly  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  our  village,  in  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  from  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  for  which 
he  will  accept  otir  thanks,  writes  us  as  follows: 

‘‘I  am  tvell  pleased  with  this  region,  as 
the  lands  are  mucli  more  productive  than 
those  of  Cardlina.  All  the  grains,  grasses 
and  clovers,  do  much  better  here  in  this 
limestonp  region.  I  have  fine  clovqr,  and 
am  preparing  for  grass.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  made,  last  year,  $300  from  the  hay  off 
of  six  acres  of  meadow  ;  that  beats  cotton  ; 
and  he  has,  this  year,  sixteen  acres  of  the 
Herds  grass,  and  is  now  mowing  about  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  He  has  a  hay  press,  and 
'nates  it  up  and  ships  it  to  the  towns  below, 
on  the  Railroad.  I  saved  about  nine  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  clover  hay,  this  season,  off 
of  two  acres  of  land,  and  find  it  rough  bet¬ 
ter  feed,  and  a  cheaper  way  of  making  food 
for  horses  than  pulling  blades,  as  I  venture 
to  say  that  6ne  hand  can  save  and  cure  in 
one  day  more  clover  than  live  can  save  of 
fodder.  Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  R.  C.” 

[For  the- Farmer  and  Planter.] 

Culture  of  Corn. 

Messrs.  Editors :  I  have  concluded  to 
write  you  a  short,  article  on  the  eulture  of 
that  all-important  grain — Indian  Corn— and 
if  you.  thjnk  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  valua¬ 
ble  paper,  you  can  use  it;  thougii  being  un¬ 
used  to  writing,  I  would  like  you  to  embel¬ 
lish  it  a  little  before  you  let  it  come  before 
your  •readers. 

I  am  a  plain  farmer,  and  shall  deal  in  facts 
that  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  endeavor  to  do  soJ  as  plainly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  see  by  your  paper  that  you  want 
practical  pieces,  and  I  must  say  we  have 
had  enough  of  theory.  You  seldom  meet 
with  a  farmer  who  is  a  good  c.hetpjst*  and 
when  you  do,  he  has  not  always  the  appa- 
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ratus  at  hand  to  analyze  his  soil  and  ma-  i 
nure,  but  he  will  find  out  by  applying  ma-  t 
nure  it  will  do  good  on  any  Sknd.  The  pfin-  s 
cipal  thing  a  man  wants  to  know  is,  how  ] 
to  make  the  most  to  an  acre,  with  the  least  j 
possible  work.  When  I  commenced  farm-  , 
ing,  my  object  was  to  make  a  large  cotton  < 
crop,  andj  the  consequence  was,  that  my  ^ 
mules  were  hardly  able  to  make  corn  the  ' 
next  year,  and  all  my  sows  and  pigs  either 
dead  or  dying  for  the  want  of  corn.  Since 
then  I  plant  corn  enough  to  do  mo  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  then  as  much  cotton  as  I  can 
without  interfering  with  my  cbrn  crop.  By 
this  you  see  I  Imre  made  corn  my  principal 
crop. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  my  plan  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating.  In  the  winter  or  spring 
I  break  up  my  land  thoroughly  with  a  grab 
or  bull-tongue  plow,  and  just  before  plant¬ 
ing  bed  my  land  with  the  same  kind  of  a  plow. 
If  it  is  early  in  the  spring  when  I  plant,  I 
open  the  bed  with  a  grab,  and  cover  with 
two  furrows.  If  I  have  any  manure  to  go 
on  this  corn,  I  put  it  in  the  drill,  on  the 
corn,  before  it  is  covered.  After  the  corn 
has  been  planted  a  week  I  board  it  off,  that 
Ss,  I  run  a  short  board  on  the  ridge,  over  the 
corn,  and  in  this  way  I  never  fail  to  get  a 
good  stand,  and  my  corn  in  a  straight  row.  I 
can  get  as  good  a  stand  by  covering  with 
one  furrow,  but  there  is  this  disadvantage: 
the  corn  will  not  come  up  in  a  straight  row, 
and  when  you  side  it,  one  side  of  the  bed  is 
above  the  corn,  and  a  hand  will  lose  more 
time-  uncovering  the  young  corn  than  it 
would  have-taken  to  put  the  other  furrow 
on  at  planting.  I  always  try  to  get  my  ma¬ 
nure  as  near  the  routs  of  the  corn  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  start  it  growing  in  the 
spring,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  early.  If  it 
is  late  when  I  plant,  then  I  plant  in  the 
middle  furrow,  that  is,  between  the  beds, 
and  cover  in  the  same  way,  but  do  not  board 
it  oft',  unless  there  comes  a  beating  rain,  so 
as  to  pack  the  earth  down  so  hard  the  corn 
cannot  come  up,  then  I  run  the  board,  or  an 
iron-tooth  harrow  over  it.  After  the  corn 
isupsome  time  I  then  put  four  furrows  to 
the  row  with  the  grab  plow.  T  then  come 


with  the  hoe3,  and  thin  and  replan1  it,  but 
the  latter  I  intend  ,to  quit,  as  it  never  does 
any  good,  and  if  there  is  not  a  good  stand 
plow  up  and  plant  over.  After  I  have  hoed 
my  corn  I  generally  let  it  stand  about  twen¬ 
ty  days.  I  then  side  it  very  close  with  a 
shovel,  plant  my  peas,  and  plow  the  mid¬ 
dles  out.  In  a  week  or  ten  dayrs  1  come 
back  with  the  hoes,  and  cut  all  the  weeds 
and  grass  that  the  plow  has  not  cut,  or  cov¬ 
ered  up.  I  then  let  it  stand  about  the  same 
length  of  time  from  the  plowing,  (twenty 
days,)  and  commence  plowing  it  again  for 
the  last  time.  I  do  not  run  so  close  this 
time  afe  I  did  before,  the  peas  being  in  the 
way  on  one  side,  and  the  corn  so  tender 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  bruised  ©r  broken  with 
the  singletree.  Next  I  come  with  the  hoes 
again-,  cutting  all  the  weeds-  and  grass, 
smoothing  the  dirt  around  the  corn,  but  do- 
not  draw  any  dirt  to  the  roots.  This  ia-about 
the  time  corn  begins  to  tassel,  and  S  now 
consider  it  as  made,  that  is,  “  laid  by.”  I 
do  dot  plow  deep  after  the  first  four  far¬ 
rows,  but  I  think  they  should  be  put iu  with 
a  subsoil  plow.  The  last  plowi ng  I  should 
like  to  be  done  as  shallow  as  possible,  to 
cut  the  weeds  and  grass. 

I  plant  on  upland,  three  feet  by  ftve,  but, 
for  poor  land,  this  is  too  close,  unless  ma¬ 
nured.  Bottoms  should  be  closer  in  the- 
drill,  say  thirty  or  tweuty-fdur  inches.  A 
farmer  should  never  plant  more  upland 
than  he  can  manure,  unless  it  is  very  fresh, 
rich  land.  I  have  seen  men  gathering  from 
ten.  to  twelve  bushels  to  the  acree,  when^ 
by  putting  a  handful  of  cotton- seed,  or  ma¬ 
nure,  to  the  hill,  they  would  have  made 
fifteen  or  twenty.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
manure  is  used,  it  will  pay  better  on  corn 
than  any  other  grain.  As  gopd  corn  can  be 
made  with  cotton  seed,  or  eornpost  ma¬ 
nure,  which  costs  nothing,  as  with  Guano, 
-which  costs  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  a  ton. 
Good  corn  can  be  made  with  very  little 
work,  much  less  than  I  give  it.  When  the 
,  ground  has  been  broken  up  deep  and  tho¬ 
roughly,  very  good  corn  can  be  made  with 
one  plowing,  bdt  such  work  as  that  will  not 
do,  as  a  general  rule.  I  know  men.  who 
plow  their  coni  but  once,  that  is,  they  side 
it,  then  the  next  time  they  put  four  furrows 
to  the  row,  and  plant  peas,  and  then-  throw- 
out  the  middle, and  never  think  about  work¬ 
ing  it  the  last  time  with  the  hoe.  I  do  not 
;  -see  why  we  cannot  make  as  much  eorn  to 
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the  acre  as  can  be  done  in  Kentucky,  if  we 
would  only  turn  our  attention  to  it.  My 
corn  crops,  a  good  year,  will  average  me 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  aero. 
Uplands  will  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels,  and  bottoms  from  thirty  to  sixty. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  suppose  some  of  your 
■readers  will  think  I  work  my  corn  all,  and 
cotton  none.  To  them  I  would  say,  I  had 
rather  sell  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn  than 
a  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  Everything  de¬ 
fends  upon  the  corn  crop.  It  would  he  a 
poor  satisfaction  to  me  to  sell'  a khundrpd 
bales  of  cotton  simply  to  pay  a  Kentuckian 
for  meat,  when,  by  reducing  my  cotton'crop 
fifty  bales  I  could  raise  my  own  meat,  and 
keep  my  money  at  home.  Let  every  farm¬ 
er  work  as  much  in  his  coru  as  in  his  cot¬ 
ton,  plant  twice  as  much  corn  as  cotton,  put 
*  double  handful  of  manure  on  every  hill, 
and  plant  eight  acres  of  corn  and  four  of 
cotton  t®  the  hand,  apd  they  will  find  they 
get  along  a  gre<i£  deal  better,  and  have  less 
•use  for  money  than  ever.  Novice. 

JSoutk  Carolina. 

Thank  yqu, -friend  “  Novice.”  Whenever  the 
spirit  moves  you  to  write  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you.  Your  article  needs  no  “  embel¬ 
lishing.”  Have  yon  never  tried  transplanting 
corn,  instead  of  replanting  ?  This  may  be  done 
successfully  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  in  good 
working  order,  by  first  opening  a  hole  where  the 
corn  is  missing,  then  with  a  hoe  striking  under  a 
.stalk,  (that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away.)  lifting  it  out  of  its  place  and 
transferring  it  to  the  hole  first  prepared  for  its  re¬ 
ception,  slipping  the  hoe  from  under  and  drawing 
some  fresh  dirt  around  it.  This  is  our  usual  prac¬ 
tice,  though  sometimes  neglected  by  overseers, 
because  they  had  “  never  seen  their  daddy  do  it.” 
There  is  one  point  in  your  article  on  which  a  large 
majority  of  your  brethren  will  disagree  with  yon, 
but  whereon  we  are  decidedly  with  you.  It  is  in 
the  number  of  acres  allotted  to  each  hand,  "Eight 
of  corn  and  four  of  cotton,”  which  is  surely  not 
“  over-cropping,”  an  error  of  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Sopth— an  error 
that*  gradually  lessons  the  production  of  our  land 
until  it  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  state  of  sterility — 
for  when  over-cropped  we  have  no  time  to  ejther 
make  or  apply  manure.  A  much  better  course,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  .would  bs  to  reduce  our 


”  hoed  ”  cropg,  and  increase  the  small  grain  crops. 
It  is  a  miserable  practice  that  we  are  following,  of 
our  forefathers,  that  of  laboring  hard  and  wear¬ 
ing  out  our  lands  iu  making  corn  to  feed  most  of 
bur  stock,  when  the  small  grains  and  grasses  that 
might  fye  raised  at  half  the  expense  of  labor  and 
exhaustion  of  our  land,  would  constitute  decided¬ 
ly  a  preferable  food.  Will  the  readers  of  the  F. 
and  P  think  more  on  this  subject,  and  let  us  have 
their  views.  We  have  long  siuce  been  fixed  in  the 
opinion  that  to  farm  more  and  plant  less  vve  should 
effect  a  most  salutary  revolution  in  the  agricultur¬ 
al  interests  of  the  South! 

1  • 

A  conspicuous  gentleman  of  our  State  remark¬ 
ed  to  us,  last  winter,  in  Columbia,  that  he  was  the 
uncompromising  enemy  of  corn,  and  that  if  we 
would  go  with  him  in  reducing  its  production  iu 
the  State,  he  would  subscribe, for  our  paper.  We 
replied  that  we  were  already  with  him,  believing, 
as  vve  did,  that  t  great  deal  more  was  cultivated 
than  should  be — that  both  for  the  lessening  of 
labor  and  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
our  lands,  we  should  plant  less  and  farm  more. 
*•  Put  me  down  as  a  subscriber,”  said  he.  This 
we  did  with  pleasure,  expecting,  in  addition  to  a 
good  subscribes,  to  have  something  from  his  able 
pen  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  now  the  15th 
of  July,  and  yet  not  a  line  from  our  (fiend.  Will 
tbe  Hpn.  S.  F.  let  ue  hear  from  him  ? — Ed. 


fFo’rthe  Fanner  and  PIanfer.1 
Thoughts  on  Feeding  Stock. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Tbe  agricultural  destiny 
of  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  largest  part  of  the  districts  of 
Spartanburg,  Greenville  and  Pickens,  must, 
it  would  seem,  be  the  raising  of  provisions, 
for  the  supply  mainly  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  population.  In  other  words, 
we  must  raise  grain,  grass  and  animals,  with 
a  view  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
present,  not  to  say  increased  fertility  of  our 
soils,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  living 
profit  on  our  labor  and  investments.  The 
feeding  of  animals,  therefore,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  largest  return  for  the 
outlay  of  labor,  is  a  consideration  of  prime 
■  importance,  ftnd  one  to  which  I  propose  to 
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invite  the  attention  of  your  readers,  while  I  much  time  and  loss  of  food  are  always  re¬ 


present  a  few  suggestions  t/hat  have  occur- 
i-fed  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  young  animals,  when 


first  born,  should  have  a  full  supply  of  noyr-  able  to  their  owner  and  the  community. 


ishmept,  for  the  double  purpose  of  Sfeeuring' 
a  good  start  to  grow,  and  that  all  part's  of 
the  body  may  have  an  adequate  materiel  to 
secure  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  Defi¬ 
cient  nutrition  has  the  effect  of  making 
young-  animals  develop  disproportionately, 
lienee  the  mortar-headed,  cat-hamined, 
droop- romped,  high-hip-boned,  flat-sided 
colts,  to  he  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
country.  And  oned  the.  deformity  is  fixed, 
the  evil  does  not  stop  with  that  generation^ 
hut  descends  to  the  offspring.  I  know  the 
excuse  for  perishing  colts  is  to  make  them 
hardy.  The  policy  is  a  very  mistaken  one. 
What  they  need  to  make  them  strong  .and 
able  to  endure  the  greatest  amount  of  mus¬ 
cular  fatigue.  without  injury,  is  not  pushing, 


quired  to  comp'ensMe  for  the  error, 

I  would  lay  down  the  general  rule,  that 
all  neglected,  half-fed  animals,  are  unprofit- 


Then  the  important  inquiry  is,  how  to  se¬ 
cure  the  necessary  amount  of  food  for  do¬ 
mestic  animals  at  the  least  expense. ' 

I  have  known  some  persons  who  said  that 
they  could  buy  a  Kentucky  horse  cheaper 
than  they  could  raise  it.  Such  doctrine 
may  he  reasonable  as  the  rule  of  practice 
for  a  Florida  sugar  planter,  or  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  cotton  planter,,  but  sounded  very 
strangely  when  uttered  by  a  Saluda  farmer. 
Yet  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  de¬ 
claration,  so  far  as,  those  that  attend  them 
were  concerned.  Their  whole  routine  in 
the  business  of  bog  or  liorSe  raising  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  walk  to  the  com  crib  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  ears  of  corn.  I  opine  horse  and  hog 
raising  would  hardly  pay  anywhere  under 


but  a  full  supply  of  such  nutricious  food  us  |  such  a  system.  In  the  rich  valleys  of  the 


will  secure  the  most  perfect  bodily  strength, 
with  full  allowance  of  dally  exercise.  Grow¬ 
ing  animals-',  whose  value  depends  on  mus¬ 
cular  strength  and  activity  should  not  he 
confined,  hut  allowed  to  exer.cisb  at  will 
every  day.  Nor  should  they  be  fed  with 
food  of  a  concentrated,  stimulating  charac¬ 
ter,  that  would,  ere  long,  impair  the  digest¬ 
ive  powers.  In  other  words,  let  them 
have  plenty  of  good,  nutritious  grass,  or 
other  green  food  in  warm  weather,  and 
good  hay  in  winter,  pea  vines  or  corn-fod¬ 
der,  and  such  like,  with  an  allowance  of 
grain  in  the  severity  of  winter  Sufficient  to 
sustain  the  propefr  warmth,  and -keep  them 
in  good  thriving  condition. 

Hogs,  and  all  animals  raised  for  meat  and 
hides,  should  be  well1  supplied  with  nour¬ 
ishment  when  young,  and  just  enough  ex¬ 
ercise  to  secure  that  amount  of  animal 
health  as  will  keep  up  the  digestive  powers 
to  then-  acme  of  performance.  If  pigs  be¬ 
come  runted  by  being  stinted  when  young, 


West,  where  corn  ahn'bst  grows  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  the  theory  and  practice  are  both  ex¬ 
ceedingly  different.  The  people  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana  prepare  pastures 
for  hogs  and  horses.  The  farmers  of  those 
States  do  not  gq  to  the  corn  crib  every  time 
an  animal  is  to  have  a  meal.  CLoyer  fields 
and  bi.ue  grass  fields  are  made  ready  indue 
season  ;  Corn  and  oats  and  such  like  are  de¬ 
pastured  where  they  grow,  without  the  la¬ 
bor  of  gathering,  housing,  and  then  feeding 
to  the  animals  heeding  it.  This  system  is 
not  only  preferable,  as  being  the  cheapest 
in  producing  animals,  but  is  importantly  va¬ 
luable  as  sustaining-,  if  not  increasing  the 
fertility  of  our  farms.  The  policy  not  only 
saves  the  dxpense  of  gathering  and  housing, 
but  also  the  expe.nsp  of  hauling  out  manure. 
Again,  the  same  amount  of  labor  iiv-the 
production  of  various  forage  and  other 
crops,  i  t  is  believed,  can  be  made  to  go  much 
^farther  than  in  the  production  of  Indian 
corn  for  the  same  purpose.  For  example, 
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one  hand  could  raise  and  take  care  of  oats 
enough  to  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  winter¬ 
ing  colts  than  he  could  ip  Indian  (torn.  Or 
a  laborer  employed  in  making  and  keeping 
under  pasture  could  maintain' thereby  per¬ 
haps  twice  as  much  stock  as  he  could  make 
corn  to  support  in  the  same  time. 

My  experience  does  not  justify  mein  of¬ 
fering  a  general  system  to  be  adopted  by  the 

fanners  of  the  region  of  which  I  am  speak- 

.  •  • 

ing;  all  I  wish  is  to  invite  investigation  in 
this  direction,  and  throw  out  some  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Rye  sowed  in  September  and  early  in 
October,' in  good  ground,  will  be  ready  for 
the  scythe  as.  green  food,  at  Greenville  C. 
H.,  S.  C„  about  the  first  of  April,  and  of 
course  will  mate  good  pasture  a  month 
i  sooner;  In  fact,  it  will  give  good  grazing 
most  of  the  winter  for  hogs  and  sheep,  and 
©thei;  light  stock.  And  here  let  me  say, 
that  although  grass  pasture  is  not  fed  indis¬ 
pensable  for  hogs  as  sheep,  yet  it  is  very 
important  for  hogs,' and  the  prosperity  of 
our  farmers  would  be  much  improved  if.  the’ 
practice  on  that  fact  could  he  made  general 
amongst  them.  I*  know  but  one  man  that 
sows  rye  for  bis  hogs  in  the  winter,  and  but 
one' that  sows  oats  for  his  hogs  in  spring,  and' 
neither  of  thefn  have  got  so  far  along  in  im¬ 
provement  as  to  do  both.  Kentucky  blue 
grass  and  white  and  red  clover  make  capi¬ 
tal  pastures  for  tin?  months'qf  spring  and 
fall.  Crab  grass  is  capitaf  pasture  in  the 
heat  of  summer  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  Bar¬ 
ley,  rye  and  oats  may  be  sown  in  lots  to 
suit  the  amount  of  stock,  add  fed  off  on  the 
ground  where  they  grow.  Sowing  them  at 
different  times  may  make  a  much  longer 
succession  of  such  crop's.  Common  corn 
and  Dour  a  corn  may  lid  sown  to  feed  green, 
and  corn  may  he  planted  afid  fed  td  animals 
when  in  the  roasting-Car  state.  Teas,  both 
vines  and  fruit,  are  capital  nutrition  fur 
young  stock,  either  green  or  cured  ;  and  the 
various  varieties  riptming  at  different  sea¬ 
sons  may  be  made  an  important  resource 
to  the  stock  grower.  Then  there  is  oat 
grass,  orchard  grass,'  Heivls  grass,  Guinea 
grass,  wild  rice  grass,  with  many  native 
varieties,  Juited  to  all  thc  qualities'of  soil 
from  dry-  to  wet,  and  of  various  cTegrees  of 
fertility.  And  though  last,  blit  not  least, 


is  broomsedge ,  gfoNvir g  where  nothing  else 
will. 

Now,  reader,  With  all  these  resources, 
among  others  whicli  I  lia-ve  not  named,  at 
command,  how  long  will  it  be  that  our 
farmers  will  continue. to  fexciisd  themselves 
for  not  supplying  the  market  with  horses, 
mules,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  wool,  butter  and 
.cheese,  and  for  continuing  to  exhaust  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  upon  the  plea  that  this 
can't  be  a  stock-raising  country ,  because  grass 
is  not  natural  to  it  ?  Agricoi,a. 

The  Moon’s  Influence.  —  “Mr.  Editor: 
Does  the  shrinking  or  swelling  of  pork 
when  boiling,  depend  on  the  moon?”  If 
the  moon-affects  the  flesh  of  swine,  there  is 
a  cause  for  it,  and  if  any  one  knows  that 
cause,  please  publish  it  to  the  world.  The 
full  moon  is  said  to  be  the  nick  of  time  for 
pork  to  swell ;  what  makes  a  full  moon  ? 
First  the  sun  shining  on  one  half  of  it, 
w h fob  it  always  does,  except  when  the 
moon  is  eclipsed*  Second,  the  side  the  sun 
shines  upon  being  next  to  us.  The  moon  is 
always  the  same;  its  apparent  changes 
are  caused  by  its  revolution  around  the  earth, 
and  this  cannot  affect  the  flesh  of  swine  ! 
The  Granite  Boy  speaks  of  sowing  peas  on 
the  growth  of  the  moon;  I  would  say,  sow 
’  good  peas,  in  good  season,  on  good  ground, 
take  good  ca/e  of  them,  and  trust  to  a  good 
Providence  for  a  good  crop  and  not  to  the 
rno6n.  .  J'o  Nebo. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

Onions  for  Fowls- — Scarcely  too  much 
can  lie  said  in  praise  of  onions  for  fowls. 
Thdy  seem  to'  be  a  preventive  and  repiedy 
for  various  diseases  to  which  domestic  poul¬ 
try  is  liable.  Having  frequently  tested 
their  excellence,  we  can  speak  understand- 
ingly.  For  gapes  and  inflamation  of  the 
throat,  eyes  and  head,  onions  are  almost  a 
specific.  We  Vouid  recommend  feeding 
fowls,  and  especially  the  youg  chickens,  as 
many  as  they  will  eat,  as  often  as  twice 
or  three  times  a  week.  They  should  be 
finely  chopped.  A  small  addition  of  corn 

meal  is  an  improvement. 

- - — ■' - 

Cure  for  the  Pif. — Undoubtedly  about 
these  days  some  of  your  chickens  will  have 
this  gornmon  chicken,  complaint.  Cure  it, 
simply  by  mixing  a  table  spoonful  of  sulphur 
with  about  three  pounds  of, meal  for  a  feed 
'  every'  other  day,  perhaps  for  a ‘fortnight. 
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The  National  Cattle  Convention. 


We  have  received  the  following  Circular  from 
the  Local  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rational 
Cattle  Convention,  to  he  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
o>i  the  25th,  36th  and  27th  days  of,-  October  next. 
We.  thank  the  Committee  for  their  poiite  invita¬ 
tion  to  us  to  attend  the  Convention.  We  publish 
the  Circular  for  information  to  such  of  our  South¬ 
ern  readers  as  may  fed  a  desire  to  attend,  but  we 
must  confess  we  have  no  great  desire  to  go 
amongst  such  a  rabid  se,t  of  abolitionists  as  are  the 
people  of  Ohio,  pretty  generally,  we  believe.  We 
can  scarcely  believe  that -any  Southern  man  could 
feel  comfortable  in  their  company,  ove'n  at  a  Na¬ 
tional-  Convention.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
•‘promote  the  objects  in  view,,”  but  would  prefer 
a  separate  organization  south  of  Mason  arid  Dix¬ 
on'.*  limp 

Springfield,  Ohio,  1S54. 

Gentlemen:  The  25th,  26th  and  27th  days 
of  October  next  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Unified  States  Agficullura^Society  for  hold¬ 
ing  its  first  Cattle  Convention,  in  the  City 
of  Springfield,  Clark  county,  Ohio. 

Six  thousand  dolkfrs  will  be  distributed 
in  •  premiums  Ibr  the  best  stock  of  the  va¬ 
rious  breeds  or  Cattle  subject  to  competition 
without  territorial  limit. 

The  Executive  CommitteAof  the  United 
•  States  Agricultural  Society  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  select  a  time  that  will  not,  so  far  as 
they  are  aware,  conflict  with  any  of  the 
State  Fairs  or  other  meetings  of  general  in¬ 
terest;  and  after  due  deliberation,  have  se¬ 
lected  tins  place  as  the  most  eligible  for 
holding  the  Cattle  Fair.  Springfield  is 
centrally  located  as  regards  the  cattle  re¬ 
gion ;  it  is  most  convenient  of  access  by 
railroad  from  almost  every  p*oint  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  The  means  for  accommodating,  at 
very  moderate  charges,  a  large  number  of 
persons,  are  ample.  Private  houses  will  be 
opened  fqr  tlie  Reception  of  guests.  There’ 
are  also  eighteen  cities  and  towns  within 
reach  by  an  hour’s  ride  on  the  railroads,  on' 
which  ex,tra  trains  will  be  placed  to  aecoirp. 
modate  such  as 'wish  to  go  .elsewhere  for 
lodgings. 

‘A  bob?  twenty  acres  of  ground  have  been 
enclosed,  and  more  than  three  huudred  stalls 
will  be  prepared  for  the  shelter  of  cattle 
during  the  convention. 

It  is  expected  that  very  liberal  arrange¬ 


ments  will  be  made  by  all  thpTailroad  com¬ 
panies,  both  for  the  transportation  of  cattle 
and  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  and 
from  the  Fair. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  on 
the  occason,  and  that  yon  will  furnish  us 
with  such  aid  as  you  may  feel  disposed  in 
making  known  the  objects,  time  and  place 
of  the  Con  vention;  and  if  you  have  improv¬ 
ed  stock  of  cattle,  of  any  description,  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  enter  them  for  com¬ 
petition. 

A  List  of  Premiums  and  a  Copy^of  Regu¬ 
lations  will  shortly  be  published. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  T.  Warder, 

C.  M.  Clark, 

Chandler  Robbins, 

Local  Executive  Committee. 

We  respectfully  request  you  to  give  this 
communication  a  prominent  insertion  in 
vour  paper,  accompanied  with  siich  editori¬ 
al  remarks  as  may  promote  the  objects  in 
view. 

To  Resuscitate  Persons  when  Struck 
'by  Lightning. — The  Albany  Atlas  says  this 
is  the  season  when  death  from  this  source 
occur,  and  few,  who  do  not  look  to  the 
summary,  know  how  many  there  are.  In 
all  cases  where  persons  are  struck  down 
by  lightning,  use  cold  water  upon  the  body 
for  hours;  don’t  be  discouraged  if  imme¬ 
diate  success  is  not  attained,  but  persevere, 
and  if,  after  three  or  four  hours  drenching, 
animation  is  not  restored,  add  salt  to  the 
water  and  continue*  the  showering,  which 
js. rendered  colder  by  the  saline;  then  ad¬ 
minister  the  douche  on  the  head  and  along 
the  spinal  column.  Persons  who  have  fal¬ 
len  under  a  stroke  of  lightning,  whenalone, 
have  recovered  in  the  rain;  and  Mr.  Mrri- 
am,  the  weather-sophist,  relates  a  case 
where  a  victim  was  recalled  to  life  by  dash¬ 
ing  cold  water  on  him,  several  hours  after 
apparent  death. 

Blind  Staggers  in  Hogs. — Mix  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  siilt  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper  ;-cut  open  the  skin  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  rub 
the  mistime  well  into  the  cut.  We  have 
never  known  this  to  fail  in  a  single  instance. 

Ginger  Snaps. —  One  cup  of  butter,  one 
of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  soda. .two  of 
ginger,  one  of  cloves,  roll  thin  and  bake  quick. 
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Cholera. — In  addition  to  the  cases  of 
cholera  heretofore  mention  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Nashville,  we  no¬ 
tice  allusions  to  a  choleritic  tendency  in 
the  upper  portions  of  our  own  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  States.  In  view  of  this  tendency, 
arid  as  a  matter  of  precation,  dt  might  be 
prudent  to  have  on  plantations,  ready  for 
promt  application  in  an  emergency,  the 
following  preemption,  which  is  recommen 
ded  by  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal:  — Mercury. 

■“Laudanum,  two  drachms,  (two  teaspoon- 
fffil ;)  spirits  of  camphor,  one  drahm  ;  sweet 
tlaetare  of  rhubarb,  four  drahm s;  aqua 
attirHtxnsa,  (hartshorn,)  half  a  drachm,  oil 
of  peppermint,  15  drops.  Take  a  tea- 
speonful  in  hot  Sweetened  water  every  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  allay  the  vomiting  and 
pain.” 

•  ■  i— - 

Bite  of  Mad  Dogs  M — We  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  an  exchange  paper. 

‘‘An  English  journal  says  that  an  old 
Saxon  has  been  using  for  fifty  years,  and 
with  perfect  success,  a  remedy  for  the  b>te 
of  mad  dogs,  by  the  agency  of  which  “  he 
iias  rescued  many  fellow-beings  and  cattle 
from  the  fearful  death  of  hydrophobia.'1 
The  remedy  is  to  wash  the  wound  imme¬ 
diately  with  vi’arm  vinegar  and  tepid  water, 
dry  it,  and  then  apply  a  few  drops  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  which  will  destroy  the  poison 
of  the  saliva  or  neutralize  it,  and  the  cure  is 
effected.”’ 


To  Kill  Lice  on  Cattle. — II.  Mudgett. 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer. say  that  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  dry  slacked  lime  rubbed  into  the  hair 
of  cattle,  will  destroy  all  lice.  If  a  remedy 
it  is  a  cheap  and  easy  one- 

Nerve  and  Bone  Liniment. — Take  I  oz. 
spirits  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  brandy, 
and  one  gill  neatsfoot  oil;  simmer  over  a 
fire  tiil  mixed,  then  bottle  it  for  use. 


To  stop  Mortification. — Take  as  many 
onions  as  will  cover  the  wound,  roast  them 
in  hot  ashes  till  they  become  soft;  take  the 
insides  and  mash  them  fine,  then  take  one 
teaspoonful  of  saltpetre,  and  one  teaspoouful 
of  common  salt,  and  mix  them  well.  Ap¬ 
ply  thfe  poultice  once  or  twice,  warm,  leav¬ 
ing  it  on  about  four  hours  each  time.  This 
is  a  certaiu  remedy. 


For  tee  Teeth. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
borax  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water;  and 
before  it  is  cold  add  one  tejftspoonful  of 
spirits  of  camphor  and  bottle  for  suse.  A 
table  spoonful  of  this  mixture  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  tepid  water,  and  ap¬ 
plied  daily  with  a  soft  brush,  preserves  and 
beautifies  the  teeth,  it  extirpates  all  tarfa- 
reous  adhesion,  arrests  decay,  induces  a 
healthy  aetton  of  the  gums,  and  makes 
them  look  pearly  white.  The  best  period 
to  wash  teeth  is  at  night  before  retiring  to 
sleep. 

A  Good  Item  for  Housekeepers. — If  the 
water  you  use  for  washing  is  too  hard,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  remedy  is 
cheap  and  easy.  It  is  this :  Take  a  half 
ounce  of  quick  lime,  slack  it  in  nine  quarts 
of  water,  put  the  clear  solution  into  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  hard  water,  stir  it  a  little,  and  let 
it  settle.  You  will  then  have  a  barrel  of 
excellent  soft  water.  To  farmers,  wives, 
this  receipt  alone  is  worth  double  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  to  the — Cultivator. 


jjlatmunts  ftcceiiu'fr. 


NAME.  POST  OFFICE.  AMOUNT. 

W.  P.  Butler, -Edgefield  C.  H.,  S.  C.  1 

J.  H.  Hughes,  “  “  “  1 

Edwin  Reese.  Auburn,  Ala.,  (vol  5)  1 

B.  Huger,  M.  D.,  Charleston.  S.  C.',  2 

H-  Bradford,  Brbwnsville,  Tennessee,  1 

Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton,  Raleigh.  “  1 

Samuel  Flint,  Kingstree,  S.  C.,  38c- 

C.  K-  Jajrertt,  Walton's  Ford.  Ga.,  2 

if.  F.  Goodlett,  Milford,  S.  C.,  1 

H.  L.  Groce,  “  “  1 

Jos. Marshall,  Harrisburg,  “  1 

J.  A.  Heumiingway,  Georgetown,  S.  C  ,  I 

/?apt.  A.  T.  Hodge,  Pleasant  L..ne,  “  1 

L.  S.  Bigham,  Jeffrey's  Creek,  “  1 

J.  B.  &-  G.  V.  GambriU,  Molino,  Miss.,  (fol.  6)  f> 

Col.  Jas.  Jeffries,  Gowdysville,  rf.  C.,  1 

Hiram  Holson.  Leesulle, 

Col.  F.  W.  Pickens,  Edgefield  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  1 

Judge  E.  Pickens,  pehna.  Ala.. 

B.  R.  Allender.  GOvvaiisville.  8  C.  1 

VVr.  H.  Cockfield.  Natural  Grove,  S.  C.,(c!ub)  10 
Benj.  Cause,  Brittob’s  Neck,  “  1 

Dr.  T.  J.  Dozier,  “  “  “  1 

Col.  T.  H.  McCann,  Equality.  “ 

Capt.  John  Donald.  Donaldsville,  “ 

Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  Pendleton,  “  .  f  1 

Robert  Gray,  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga., 

Win.  Andrevys,  Coosa,  w  •  1 

|  I)r.  R.  Nutt,  Utica,  Miss.,  1 

1  Capt.  Jas.  Parker,  Livingston,  Ala.,  (vols.  5,  G,)2 
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feREAI  PKE1IU  M  FAN. 


Patented  December  20,  1853, 


Tyr ont»gomery;s  celebrated 

_LTjl  Doubly  ^Scteen.  Rockaway  Wheat 
FAN",  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
proved  to  be  the  best  Fan  ever  offered  in 
the  Middle  States,'  having  taken  premiums 
over  all  that  have  been  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  States. 
It'took  the  fifst  premium  at  the  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition,  in 
October  last,  where  all  the  most  celebrated 
Fans  were  in  competition. 

The  first  premium  at  t  he  Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition,  in  No- 
ve  pi  lifer  last.  * 

The  Maryland  Institute  awarded  silver 
medals  to  it  at  its  Exhibitions  in  1852  and 
in  1853,  as  superior  to  all  others  on  exhibi¬ 


tion. 


t. 


J.  B.  E.  SLOAN'  &  CO., 

PENDEtETOTf,'  S. 

HAVE  just  received  an  entire  new  St<5ck 
of  GOODS,  selected  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Charleston,. consisting 
of  staple  and  limey  Dry -Goods  of  the  latest  im¬ 
portation.  Also,  a  general  assortment  of 
t  Kcatly  Made  Clio  thing, 

Fa  in  fly*  G  RO  C  ERIE  S 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Dye-stuffs 
Hardware.  Saddlery,  Glass,  Queens  ware 
Nails,  Iiorse-shoes  an'd  Horse-shoe  Nails 

HATS,  CAPS,  pOOTS  AND  SHOPS, 

Shoe-pegs,  Umbrellas, 'Parasols 
And  a  great  vericty  of  AJnkfee  Nfetions.  all  of 
which  we  propose  selling  at  as  low  prices  as  they 
can  be  purchased  in  the  up-couhtiy 

BSP  We  will  take,  in  exchange  for  Goods. 
Wheat,  Rye,  Flo ufe.  Com.  Peas,  Rice,'  Oats, 
Homespuns,  Wool.  Beeswax,  Tallow* ,  Lard.  Ba¬ 
con,  Butter,  Chidkens,  Eggs,  Shingles,  Lum¬ 
ber.  &c.  COME  AND  TUT  US.  '  ,  I 

Pendleton,  July,  1854 — tf 


The  first  premium  was  awarded  at  the 
Talbot  County  ^Maryland)'  Show,  in  1852; 
and  ,  > 

The  first  premium  at  the  Prince  George’s 
County  (Maryland)  Exhibition,  1853,  by 
the  special  vote',  of  the  Society,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  superiority  and  value,  it  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  their  standing  rules  to 
award .  premiums  to  articles  made  out  of 
the  county. 

We  annex  the  following  certificate  from 
a  respectable  fawner  of  St.  Mary’s  ccfunty, 
and  any  number  of  others  could  be  publish¬ 
ed  i  ~ 

cided  superiority  of 


t  necessary,  all  tendirtg  to  show  the  de- 
th is  Fan  over  any 
others  that  have  ever  been  introduced  in 
the  Middle  States — aud  as  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  devote  their  whole  attention  to  this  one 
article,  and  rely  for  its  continued  success 
upon  the  faithfulness  of  its  make,  as  well 
as  the  superiority  qf  its  principles  of  con¬ 
struct!  aM,  fanners  and  others  may  rely  on 
having -their  Fans  made- of  the  best  materi¬ 
als  and  workmanship. 

St.  Gkramers;  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Ma,  ) 
October  6,  1 853.  [ 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  tried 
Messrs.  J.  Montgdrrie/y  A  Brother’s  Wheat 
Fan  in  some  mil  mgs  1  'made  in  cleaning  a 
part  of  my  crop,  which  I  did  not  think 
could’be  made  worth  anything;  it  extract- 
ed  Troth  a  bu'shcl  and  a  half  of  filth  about 
three  pecks  of  pure  wheat.  1  must  say  that 
I  never  saw  a  Fan  that,  can  even  come  in 
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-competition  with  J.  Montgomery  &  Broth- 
.er’-s  Rockaway  Wheat  Fan.  for  screening1 
wheat.  ,  Benjamin  M’Kay. 

Rkferf.nCes. 

■City  of  Baltimore:  John  S.  Williams,, 
'foot  of  Commerce  street ;  Messrs.  Seth  & 
"Godwin,  No.  4  Bowly’s  wharf ;  E.  Ik  Har¬ 
ris,  No.  4  Bowly’s  wharf  f  Michael  Dorsey, 
Light  street ;  Thos.  J’.  Mali,  Light  street; 
N.  E.  Berry,  Lombard  street,  near  Charles; 
R.  D.  Burns,  foot  «>f  Bowly’s  wharf;  Mr. 
Wilmer,  No.  *2  Bowly’s  wharf— all  commiS- 
:sibn  merchants.  • 

Virginia  references:  Hone  William  S. 
Archer,  Virginia;  Gen.  B.  Peyton,  Virgin¬ 
ia;  Hill  Carter,  Virginia;  Lewis*?.  Har¬ 
vey,  Virginia ;  Royvlfett  Hardy  &  Co.,  Pe¬ 
tersburg;  A.  C.  Lane,  Richmond;  Robert 
-Cole,  Richmond,  “Virginia;  M.  Heartwall, 
D.  I.  Payner,  James  B.  Lundy,  J.  Ravens- 
croft  Jones,  GFo.  W.  Field,  Col.  Isham  Trot¬ 
ter.  John  Winbreiks,  Win.  Towns,  Jas, 
Ildys,  Sr.,  Dr.  Win.  W.  Oliver,  Samuel  F. 
M’Gehee,  William.  M.  Malkins,.  William  I. 
Scott. 

W c  are  prepared  to  sell  State  or  County 
rights  to  those  who  wish  to  manufacture 
our  F an. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned 
at. the  Baltimore  City  (Md.)  Post  Office, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  &  RRO. 
Nol55N.  High  st..  between  Hillcn  and 
XJav  streets,  Baltimore 
August— lv. 

_  _ ; - *  - — » 

Superior  SUvme  Ami  PrtV- 
lasMins  PouStryi 


I  AM  prepared  to  engage  PIGS  by  ray 
large  Byeneld  and  Superior  Suffolk 
Boars,  from  Matchless  Sows  of  the  follow¬ 
ing’  breeds : 

SUFFOLK,  Skinner,  Essex,  Chester 
Delaware,  Byefield,  Cheshire-  and  Russian. 
The  last  four  named  are  very  large. 

My  slock  of 

DOMESTIC  AND  ORNAMENTAL  POULTRY 


Sumatra  Pheasant/  Game.  Ebon  Game,  Al¬ 
lan  Game,  Mexican  Game 
TURKEYS,  Crested,  Silesian  Pure  White- 
do.,  purple  or  Dove  do. 

BREMEN  GEESE 
Hong  Kong  do. 

Wild  do. 

‘Crested  White  DUCKS 
Black  Java  do. 

Aylesbury  do. 

Italian  Pea  Fowl  add  ‘White  Guinea  Fowl1 
Madagascar  <pr  Lopped  Eared  RABBITS, 
ears  22  inches  long,  5  broad, 

All  of  which  can  he  had  at  moderate 
prices,  bv  addressing,  post  paid, 

JOHN  G.  TURPIN, 
Cloverdale,  near  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
July,  1 854-6 m 

Notice;,  to  ^'iocL^fSaisers. 

Y  FULL-BRED  MORGAN  HORSE 
’will  make  the  Fall4Steason  at  Green¬ 
ville  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  commencing  the  last  of 
July.  Those  of  the  mountain  {region  who 
desire  to  breed  'from"  this  popular  stock  of 
all  work,  would  do  well  to^dvail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

I  have  also  Vor  sale  a  fine 

Ayrshire  Bull, 

four  years  old,  and  several  Bull  Calve§,  fine 
form,  compact  and  hardy,  from  stock  noted 
for  iheir  superior  milking  qualities. 

ALSO, 

a  fe  w 

JYew  Oxfordshire  jsucU  I.niuhs, 

not  engaged,  superior  for  their  hardiness 
and  heavy  fleeces, 5  weighing  from  seven 
to  ten  pounds  per  lluece.  Price,  ten  dollars, 
each.  I  would  sell  a  few  BAKEWELL 
EWES,  at  four  dollars,  each,  from  4  to  5 
years  old.  JAMES  CRES  WELL. 

Greenwood,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

July,  1854  2 

£  T'The  postage  on  the  Farmer  and  Planter  is, 
anytch'rre  in  the-  State,  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and 
out  of  tini  State-one  cent  anil  a  half  per  quarter. 


Is  unsurpassed,  receiving  tiro  Premium  at 
our  State  Fair  for  the  "finest'  collection,  and 
upon  several  individual  pairs.  Each  kind 
bred  in  separate  yards,  and  consist  of  the 
.following: 

BRAMAH  POOTRA,  Imperial  Chinese 
Colatta,  DovkirtgJSpangled  Hamburgh 
-Seahright  and  African  BANTAMS 


Fariuer  &£  Planter 

ADVERTISING  SHEET. 

-yjen  of  business  will  find  it  to  their  in- 
-AJL  terest  to  advertise  by  the  year. 

Job  Prin tin# 

DONE  AT  T1US  OFFICE. 
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THE  PEOPLE’S 

PATENT  OFFICE 


PREMIUM  SWIRE. 


This  well  known  establishment  is  still 
carried  on  under  the  personal  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  undersigned,  by  whom  all 
the  necessary  drawings,  specifications,  and 
documents,  for  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Foreign  Patents,  &c„  are  prepared  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  despatch,  on  very  mode¬ 
rate  terms. 

Persons  wishing  for  advice  relative  to 
Patents  or  Inventions,  may  at  all  times  con¬ 
sult  the  undersigned  without  charge,  either 
personally  at  his  offibe,  or  by  letter.  To 
those  living  at  a  distance,  he  would  state, 
that  all  the  needful  steps  necessary  to  secure 
a  Patent,  can  be  arranged  by  letter,  just  as 
well  as  if  thepajty  were  present,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  journey  be  thus  saved.  When 
parties  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  being  enabled  to  obtain  Patents; 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  forward  by 
mail  a  rough  outline  sketch  and  description 
of  the  invention.  No  fee  or  charge  is  made 
for  such  examinations. 

Private  consultations  held  daily  with  In- 
ventors'from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  All  consul¬ 
tations  and  business  strictly  private  and 
confidential. 

Models  from  a  distance  maybe  sent  by 
express  or  otherwise. 

For  farther  information  apply  to,  or  ad¬ 
dress,  post  paid, 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH. 
Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  People’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents. 
People’s  Patent  Office,  86  Nassau  street 
New  York. 

ThePeople’s  Journal,  a  record  of  Science, 
M  echanics,  In  verition  and  Agriculture. — 
Published  Monthly.  Every  number  con¬ 
tains  82  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  splendid 
engravings,  forming  at  the  end  of  every  year 
two  fine  volumes,  comprising  nearly  400 
pages,  with  about  six  hundred  elegant  en¬ 
gravings.  Terms  only  $1  00  a  year,  sent 
by  mail.  Speci men  copies  124  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above.* 

May  3  1854. 


SUE  FOLKS  from  Morton’s  Piggery,  have 
taken  the  highest  premiums-,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  published  Transactions  of  the- 
Massachusetts  State  and  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  Societies.  The  stack  now  far 
sale  is  large  and  well  assorted,  embracing 
the  purest  and  best  blood  of  this-unequalled 
breed.  Pigs,  properly  paired  far  breeding, 
$30  a  pair.  For  prices  of  Boars  and;  Sows, 
see  catalogue,  which  will  be  sen®  fey  mail 
on  application.  Animals  purchased  for¬ 
warded  by  express  or  vessel  from*  Boston,, 
with  pedigree.  Orders  must  be  ec  am  pa¬ 
id  ed  by  a  remittance. 

JAMES  MORTON, 

West  Needham,  or 
G.  II.  P.  FLAGG, 

Bo  stem.  Mass.. 

Boston,  April  3,  1854.  [4-r] 


ID  THE  FARMERS  AND  PIANTERSOF  THE 
SOUTH. 


Thcsiibscriber  is  now  offering  for  sale  in  the- 
Southern  States,  Patent  Rights,  for  his  improved? 
Straw  Cutter,  which  was  patented  it  Sept.  1853k 
This  machine  has  many  and  great  advantages  over 
all  others  yet  patented. 

1st.  It  will  cut  more  foot!  with  the  same  amoimS 
of  labor  than  any  other. 

2d.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  cutting  not 
only  one  hut  all  of  the  various  feeds  such  as  shucks, 
corn  stalks,  fodder,  oats  &e,,  equally  well. 

Lastly,  it  is  more  simple,  durable,  and  much 
cheaper  than  any  other.  The  Knivps  nsed  can  be 
made  by  the  commonest  Blacksmith.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  mechanics  who  have  seen  it  to  be 
the  beat  of  its  kind  )  et  invented. 

Prices  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  ad¬ 
dress  the  subscriber. 

JAMES  T.  ASBURY. 

Patentee.  ■ 

Taylorsrilh  Alex.  Co.  N.  C. 

Feb.  14th  1854. 

The  subscriber  has  this  clay  purchased  the  Patent 
Right  for  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
for  the  above  described  straw  cutter,  and  will  com¬ 
mence  makibg  them  for  sale  at  Pendleton  S.  C. 
as  soon  as  castings  canJre  procured.  All  persons 
in  the  two  above-named  States  are  forbid  infrin¬ 
ging  on  the  right,  either  by  making  or  using  it;  as 
in  such  cases  the  law  will  be  rigorously  enforced. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Farmer  if  Planter. 

I.  G.  GAMBRELL. 
Feb.  15  th  1854.  2-tf 
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THE  AMERICAN  “PICK.” 


THIS  Illustrated  Comic  Weekly  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  every  Saturday, 
has  now  commenced  the  third  year  of  its  prosper¬ 
ous  existence.  It  has  reached  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  attempt  of  the  kind  ever-started  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  filled  .with  Cuts  and  Caricature  Like- 
messes  of  persons  and  things,  and  these  alone  are 
worth  the  subcription  price,  which  is  only  1  dollar 
-a  year,  for  which  52  numbers  are  mailed  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  volume  commenced  with  the  “Remini- 
•Hcences  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  his  Private  Sec¬ 
retary,”  and  will  be  continued  in  the  Pick  until 
finished,  which  will  it  take  nearly  a  year  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

When  the  “Reminiscences”  are  completed  they 
will  be  reprinted  and  published  in  book-form,  and 
•  a  copy  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge  or  postage,  to 
every  subscriber  to  the  Pick  whose  name  shall  lie 
on  our  mail-books. 

The  Pick  has  become  a  favorite  paper  through- 
•out  the  United  States.  Bfesides  its  weekly  designs 
by  the  first  Artist,  it  contains  witty  and  spicy  edito¬ 
rials  of  a  high  character,  and  will  carry  cheerful- 
mess  to  the  gloomiest  fireside.  Its  high  character 
renders  it  a  favorite  in  every  family.  It  is  emphat¬ 
ically  a  family  paper.  It  contains  each  week  a 
large  quantity  of  Tales,  Stories,  Anecdotes,  Scenes 
and  Witticisms  gathered  from  life.  Every  article  i 
that  appears  in  its  columns  is  entirely  original,  and 
it  has  clustered  around  it  some  of  the  best  writers 
in  the  United  States. 

The  subscription  price  is  only  1  dollar  per  year, 
in  advance. 

Clubs  are  furnished  with  the  Pick  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  reduced  rates. 


Club  of  6  copies. 
Club  of  13  copies. 
Club  of  20  copies. 
Club  of  27  copies. 


$5  Club  of  34  copies  $25 

10  Club  of  42  copies.  30 

15  Club  of  50  eopieg  35 

20  Club  of  75  copies.  50 

Club  of  150  copies.  $100. 

To  secure  the  reductions  offered  to  Clubs,  the 
amount  ot  payment  for  each  Club'must  be  remit¬ 
ted  at  the  same  time. 

These  rates  reduce  the  Price  of  the  Wittiest  II- 
lustrad  Weekly,  published  on  this  continent,  to  a 
mere  fraction. 

One  thousand  Dollars  jin  Gold. 

The  Pick  now  circulates  weekly  30,000.  We 
are  anxious  to  increase  this  number  to  50,000  in¬ 
side  of  six  months,  and  to  100,000  before  our  next 
Anniversary  in  February,  1855.  To, secure  such 
n  result,  we  offer  the.  best  Weeklv  Illustrated  Car¬ 
icature  newspaper  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  we  offer  to  each  reader  of  this  notice  in  eve¬ 
ry  village  and  town  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
the  following  liberal  additional  inducements  to  aid 
us  in  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  Pick. 

On  the  22nd  of  February.  1855,  three  disinter¬ 
ested  newspaper  publishers  in  this  city  will  select 


from  our  mail  books,  those  subscribers  during  the 
year  that  will  have  then  closed,  the  person  hav¬ 
ing  sent  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  from 
any  village  or  town  at  the  club  rates,  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  sum,  in  gold  of  FIVE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  ;  the  second  highest  io  TWO  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS  ;  and  the  third! 
highest  to  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS;  the 
fourth  highest  to  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ; 
the -fifth  highest  to  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  and  the 
sixth  highest  to  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,  be¬ 
ing  a  total  of  ONE  THOUSANBBOM.AKS-itKJjJCeUliutnS- 
The  money  will  be  paid  in  Gold  to-  the  successful! 
parties,  within  ten  daysnfterthe  decision- shall  have- 
been  made  by  the  Committee. 

No  subscription  will  be  received  for  a  shorter 
period  than  one  year. 

Specimen  numbers  of  the  Pick  will  be  sent  grat¬ 
is  to  all  postpaid  applisants,,  and  from  one  tr* 
twenty  copies  gratis  to  agents  for  canvassing  pur¬ 
poses. 

All  money  se^t  by  mail;  will  be  considered  at 
my  risk,  if  the  postage  is  pre-paW. 

Each  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Pick,  will  receive 
the  Double  Sized  Pictorial  Sheets  for  the  4’L  of 
July  and  Christmas,  without  extra  chat  go-  Each 
of  these  Pictorial  Sheets  contain  over  21)0  splen¬ 
did  designs  drawn  by  the  first  artists,  and  engraved 
by  t'te  best  engravers. 

The  Pick  numbers  among  its  subscribers  many 
of  the  leading  naen  of  the  nation,  who  give  it  a 
cheerful  endorsement,  and  not  a  line  or  design  is 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Piek  that  is  not  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  new  volctme  commenced  oiu 
Washington’s  birth-day.  February  22d.  18.54.  AIT; 
letters  containing  remittances mqst  be  addressed  to. 

JOSEPH  A.  SCOVILLE, 
Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Pick, 

No.  26  Ann  si.  Netc  York . 

N.  B. — The  Pick  Will  be  sent  in  Exchange  one 
year,  to  any  newspaper  or  monthly  periodical  that 
will  publish  this  prospectus  including  this  notice. 

FOR  8 ALE.  ~ 

A  FARM  between  Anderson  Court  House- 
and  Pendleton  Village,  (91  miles  from 
the  former  and  5  from  the  latter,)  lying  on  the 
31  i  I  wee  creek,  about  a  tpile  from  the  Sandy  Spring 
Camp  Groundjthe  property  of  the  estate  of  Thom¬ 
as  Boone,  deceased,  and  now  in  my  possession. 
This  Farm  contains  310  acres  of  good  land,  more 
or  less,  about  200  of  which  is  cleared,  the  remain¬ 
der  in  timber.  A  stream  runs  through  it.  (the  Mil- 
wee,)  afi’ordingagood  water  powerfor  milling  pur- 
es.  Therseisop  a  new  and  very  commodious  two- 
story  Dwelling  House,  with  good  out-Lo-nses.  ott 
the  farm. 

Terms — One-third  cash;  remainder  in  one,  two 
and  three  rears.  Possession  given  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember.  '  JOHN  G.  BOONE 

August  J.  8-t f 
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D,  G.  WESTFIELD  &COLS. 

irmE  ^ti:[p©iaT®[^¥a 


fflHE  SUBSCRIBERS  TAKE  FLEAS- 
JL  URE  ia  offering  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Stale  os’  Igrea't  a  variety  of  STOVES  and  other 
GOODS,  as  ever  offered  to  the  public,  consisting 
of 

Ap*  Tig'M  Cufo&Jsag1  Stoves 

Of  various  kinds,  including. 

PREMIUM  COOKING  STOVES’ 

LARGE,  AND  SHALL  OVENS, 

air  Tight  premium  cooking  stoves. 

PARLOR  COOILING  STOVES, 
UPARL’jJS  BOX  STOVES,  2XAAL  @T©Y’§, 
FOR  CHURCHES,  STORES,  &C.. 
Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  plain  a tid  Ja¬ 
panned  Tit;  Ware;  Britannia,  Lifting  Pumps, 
Lead  and  Block  Tin,  Pipes.  Tift  Plates,  Sheet 
Iron  Ware,  and  House  Furnishing  ware  gener¬ 
ally  ;  al§o, 

M  A  N  U. FACT  U  R  E  R  S  OF, 

TIN,  COPPER,  '  LEAD,  &  SHEET  IRON 
WARE.  » 

ffipyrayLiQ  e?®®™®  i 

done  in  the  most  approved  manner,  j 
and  with  dispatch. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  TIN’  WARE,  at 
wholesale,  upqn  the  lowest  terms.  . 

D.  G.  WESTFIELD,  &  CQ. 

Nexjt  to  the  Bridge, 

1854.  .  Greenville  So.  Carolina. 

A  FEW  PMKS 
jF  CHICK’S  from,  rny  Premium  C.alcut-  | 
ta  Aibiti  Game.  lieu  and  celebrated 
Wild  Indian  Cock  for  sale.  The  Hen  these 
Chicks  are  from  is  pronounced  the  Best  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  a  sister  to  “Old 
Wliitey,”  that  did  some  ot  -the  “  cleanest”  J 
lighting  oh  record,  at  Baltimore;  in  ? 853. 
Pendleton,  July  1.  F.  E.  MARTIN. 


SPLENDID  EN.GRAVIGS! 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

5U  CENTS,  SIS  MONTHS, 

Agriculture  !  Mechanics !  Science  l  New 
Inventions,  and  Patents. 

®l).c  fJeoplUs  Sottrnal. 

An  Illustrated  Record  of  Agriculture,  Serenes, 
Mechanics, Invention,  Patents,  and  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge — published  Monthly.  Every  number  con¬ 
tains  32  large  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  Profusely  Illustrated  with  elegant  En¬ 
gravings,  forming  at  the  end  of  each  year  timfine 
volumes,  comprising'  near  relating  to.  the  above 
subjects — the  subscription  price  being  only  one 
doliar  a  year,  or  50  cents  a  volume.  No  publica¬ 
tion  of  die  kind  has  ever  been  produced  with  such 
maguificeneence,  or  at  so  cheap  a  price. 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Inventors,  Manufacturers, 
and  people  of  every  profession,  will  find  in  the 
People’s  Journal  a  repository  of  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  peculiarly  suited  to  their  respective  wants. 

Terms — One  dollar  a  fear,  or  50  cents  for  six 
rtfonths.  •  *  * 

Postage  on  The  People’s  Journal  cents  per 
quarter.  In  Ciihida  free.  A  liberal  commission 
to  Postmasters  and  those  who  will  form  clubs. — 
Post-pay  all  letters  and  direct  to. 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH. 

Editor  ond  Proprietor  of  The  People’s  Journal. 

No.  86  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PATENTT  OFFICE. 

This  well  known  establishment  is  still  carried  on 
uitter  the  personal  Superintendence  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  through  whom'  Patents  may  be  secured 
both  in  this  and  all  foreign  countries,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fidelity  and  despatch  on  very  moderate  terms. 

Persons  wishing  for*  advice  relative  to  Patents 
or  Inventions,  may  at  all  times  consult  the  under¬ 
signed  ibithout  'charge,  either  personally  at  his  of¬ 
fice,  or  by  letter.  To  those  living  at  a  distance, 
be  would  state,  that  all  the  needful  steps  necessa¬ 
ry  to  secure  a  Patent  cam  be  arranged  by  letter. — 
When  parties  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  being  enabled  to  obtain  Patents,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  forward  by  mail  a  rough 
ojitline  sketch  and  description  of  the  invention. — 
No  fee  or  charge*  is  made  for  such  examinations. 

Private  consultations  held  daily  with  Inventors 
from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Models  from  a'distmtee '  may  be  sent  by  express 
or  otherwise. 

For  further  information  apply  torn-  address, 
post  paid.  ALFRED  E.  BEACH. 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  The  People’s  Journal, 

Solicitor  pf  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Pcopb’s  Patent  Oilicc,  86  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
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IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS.. 

E  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
citizens,  of  Anderson  District,  and  the 
Cotton  growing  region  generally,  to  our  improved 
COTTON  GINS,  which  gave  such  general  satis¬ 
faction  last  season. 

We  can  say  truthfully,  and  challenge  any  other 
•establishment  to  say  the  same,  that  we  had  but  one 
•Gin  returned  last  season  from  bad  performance. 
This  is  no  little  encouragement  to  us,  and  we  trust 
will  strongly  recommend  us  to  planters. 

For'sev.eraJ  years  we  have  been  liberally  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  planters  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  arid 
Anderson,  and  ho  pe  by  faithful  work  to  merit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  it.  Our  agents  will  occasionally  pass* 
through  the  various  sections  of  country,  and'  will 
gladly  receive  all  orders  which  may  be  given  theiyi. 
Persons  purchasing  Gins  from  ns  can  have  a  trial 
■ofTen  Bales  of  Cotton,  and  if  they  are  not, satisfied 
It  will  be  taken  away  and  another  promptly  for¬ 
warded.  Our  terms  will  be  made  known  by  our 
Agents,  and  shall  be  as  accommodating  as  those  of 
any  other- good  establishment.  In  all  cases  Gins 
will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  either  at  the  Gin- 
honse  or  .nearest  depot.  All  orders  vvjll.be  thank¬ 
fully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSON  &  CIIISOLM. 

Covington,  Ga.,  April,  lS.rsi.  4-tf 

"PLOWS!  ~ PLOWS!*! 

THE  PLOWS  THAT  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

•^y  TE1E  subscriber  would 

.  call  the  attention  of  the  agricnl- 

tural  conifttuuity  to  several  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  models  of  John  Rich’s  Pateht  Iron 
Beam  PLOWS,  amongst  which  may  be  found 
One  and  Two  Horse  Taming  Plows,  One  and 
Two'  Hor#e  Subsoil,  Side-hill  Plows.  &c. 

The' great  advantages'  iy  Ui£sej  Plod's  over  all 
others  are, 

1st.  The  shape  of  {he  beam  prevents  all  choking 
under  thepeam. 

2d.  The  shortness*of  iheTream  brings'  the  team 
nearer  the  work,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
lightness  of  draft,  ease  of  guiding  the  plow  and  of 
driving  the  team. 

3d.  The  shape  of  the  mould-board  is  such  that 
they  are  not  as  liable  to  clog  on  the  mould-board, 
an  adhesive  and  an iibky.' soils'  as  other  plows. 

4th.  The  draft  is  from  one  quarter  to  a  third 
lighter  than  any  plow  tya.de,  doing  the  same  work. 

5th.  They  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and 
cheaper  and  easier  repaired  when  needed. 

These  Plows  are  all  of  the  Iron  Beam;  and  in 
short,  we  would  say  that  we  warrajit  them,  in  every 
respect,  to  skit,  in  point  of  work,  durability  and 
every  other  good  quality. 

The  above  natfted  pfovvs  are  kept  fpr  sale  by  the 
Greenville  Manufacturing  Compapy,  at  their  store 
at  Greenville  Coijrt  House. 

JAMES  B.  SHERMAN,  Agent. 

Oct  1858 — tf 


A.  €.  SQUSER, 

No*  SOS  JUid  210  Main  St.  Columbia,  C. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

FINE  AND  PLAIN  FURNITURE, 

PIANOS.  CHAIRS,  &C. 

A T  VERY  LO tV  PRICES  FOR  C A SH. 

He  is  constantly  replenishing  his  large  assort 
ment  from  his  oivn  Manufactory  in  Columbia,  and 
from  New  York,  and  now  offers  a  greater  variety 
than  usual,  especially  so  in  Fahey  and  Enamelled 
Furniture,  Sitting  and  Rocking  Chairs,  &c.,  &c. 
A.  II.  Gales,  •&  Co.’s  Superior  and  Greatly  im¬ 
proved  Pianos,  at  New  York  Cash  prices.  All 
Pianos  or  Furniture  sold  by  him  are  warranted  for 
one  vear  oMonger. 

All  kinds  of  furniture  neatly  and  promptly  re¬ 
paired.  Alarge.lbt  of  Mahogany  Veneers  on  hand, 
with  other  Cabinet  Maker’s  materials,  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  Also  on  hand  a:-  very  large  assortment  of 
Wall  Paperings  and  Borderings. 

Funerals  served  at  short  notice  with  Skiff’s  great¬ 
ly  Improved  Air  Exhausted  Go  tills,  or  other  kinds. 

He  would  respectfully  invite  his  friends  and  the 
public  generally  tq  call  and  examine  his  stock. 

A  F  F  L  E  C  K,’  S 

SOSJTEeV.EW  KCKAIi  AJ.MATVAC. 

A  handsome  little  volume  full  of  useful  and 
intyVesting  hints  on 

RURAL  AFFAlks  IN  THE  SOUTH, 
is  issued,  annually,  about  the 
FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

Cepiesse.ntlly  mail,  arid  prepaid,  ou  receipt 
of  12  cents  in  postage  stamps.  Address, 

THOMAS  AFFLECK. 

Washington,  Miss. 

FRUrr  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

And  Shrubs,  Strawberry  plants,  Grape  Vines,  &c  » 
allof  Southern  growth,  can  now  be  supplied  from 
the  Southern  Nurseries,.  Washington,  Mississippi, 
The  Collection  of  Roses  is  particularly  fine.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application. 

FFLECK’S  COTTON  PLANTATION 
-  Reccord  and  Account  Books;  New  Edition, 
now  ready,  No  1.  fQr  40.  hands  or  less,  $2  50: 
No.  2.  for80  hands  or  less,  $3  .00  :  No.  3,  for  120 
or  less,  $3  50. 

F FLECK’S  SUGAR  PLANTATION  RE- 

cord  and  Account  Books — Number  I,  for 
80  handsor  less,  $3  00.  Number  2'  for  120  hands 
or  less,  $3  50. 

Kf  These  Books  tire  now  in  general  use  among 
Planters.  The  will  he  sent  by  mail,  prepaid  and 
carefully  enveloped,  at  the  above  prices  Orders 
solicited  from  Booksellers  and  other  dealers,  to 
whom  a  liberal  discount  will  he  made. 
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A.  PAL1EK, 

DEALER  in 
Cooking,  Parlor, 
and  Office  Stoves;, 
Grates,  Cast  Iron 
Mantle-pieces, Mott’s 
Patent  Agricultural 
Boilers;  Plain  and  Ja- 
paned  Tin  Ware:  In¬ 
vites  the  attention  of 
pnrchasersto  hislarge 
and  well  selected  stock 
of  the,  above  articles, 
that  will  be  sold  at 
Charleston  Prices. 
Opposite  Janney’s  Hotei.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

N.  B. — I  have  the  celebrated  Cooking  Stoves, 
Bucks' Patent  and  ,-C  h'al  en-gq.”  If  either  of  these 
Stoves,  after  a  trial  of  thirty  davs,  does  not  give 
full  satisfaction,  the  money  will  he  returned. 
Columbia  Jan.  1854.  '  I-tf 


DIRECT  IMPORTATION! 

CHINA,  EARTHENWARE  &  GLASSWARE. 

H.  E.  NICHOLS, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WHITE  PITCHER,  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  COM  AFE  RC I A  IS  BANK. 

HAYING  an  Agent  in  England  at  the 
Potteries,  and  every  facility  to  trans¬ 
port  onr  Ware,  in  any  quantity,  from  England  and 
France,  direct  to  Charleston,  and  having  always 
on  hand  a  full  and  superior  stock  of  goods  ,  i  n  the 
line,  persons  needing  any  articles  from  thisestablish- 
ment  can  be  assured  that  they  peed  not  look  else¬ 
where. 

Also,  always  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of 

FINE  TABLE  CUTLERY; 

Silver  Plated  Ware,  Tea  Trays,' iti  sfets  or  singly, 
Rich  Vases  and  Candleabras,  Looking  Glasses; 
Oil,  Lard,  and  Fluid  Lamps.  Factory,  Gin,  and 
Mill-house  Lamm:,  English  Tin  Dish-Covers ; 
Steak  Dishes,  Coffee  Urns,  &C.;  with  a  superior 
stock  of  every  thing  in  our  line,  at  prices  to  suit 
every  one. 

Persons  coming  to  Columbia,  will  be  repaid  a 
visit  by  an  examination  Of our  extensive  stock,  and 
we  invite  our  friends,  one  and  all,  to  do  so. 

H.  E.  NICHOLS. 

Importer  of  Earthenware,  Comma,  S.  C. 
[Jan,.,  ’54.] 


PULLINGS,  BOTHWICX  &  CO. 

COLUMBIA  CLOTHING  EMPORIUM. 

nriJHIS  Establishment  sells  clothing  en- 
X  tirely  of  THEIR  OWN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE.  all  of  which  is  warranted,  as  regards  style 
and  quality,  fully  equal  to  any  in  this  or  any  ©Sker 
market. 

As  regards  prices,  they  will  state  that 
they  sell  explosively  for  cash,  and  their 
goods  are  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  from  which  there  will 
be  no  deviation. 

Their  stock  comprises  also,  a  general  as¬ 
sortment.  of  seasonable  Hats  and  Caps,  ami 
a  fuji  assortment  of  GENTLEMENS 
BURNISHING  GOODS;  Tranks. 
Oafpet-bags  Yalices,  &c.,  all  which,  per¬ 
sons,  visiting  Columbia  are  respectfully  invi¬ 
ted  to  call  and  examine. 

dr  &r©w\gY0 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

CENTRAL  WH ARE, 
CIIARLESTOJI,  S.  C. 

Liberal  Advances  on  Consignments  of  Cot¬ 
ton  and  other  Produce. 

*  /*  [ILr?] 


Nov.  1853. 


MASONIC  NOTICE. 

npHE  next  Regular  Communication  of 
X  Pendleton  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.1.  F.*. 
M.*.,*wiH  be  held  irf  the  Lodge  room,  on 
Tuesday,  August  8th,  at  7  o’clock,  P.  M. 
GkougF/  Seaborn,  w.#.  m.*. 

E.  A,  -SHARPE,  Sec’ry. 

“job  printing 

done  AT  the 

Farmer  and  Planter  Office 

SUCH  AS 

POSTERS,  HORSE  BILLS, 

BLANK  NOTE S.  “  ' ‘ 

PAMPHLETS, 


SHOW  BILLS  and 
CARDS. 


A  LARGE  XOT 


OF  the  unrivalled  Sumatra  Pheasant 
Game  FOWLS  for  sale,  bred  Irom 
the  very  best  stock  in  the  United  States. 

A  I/SO,  r.,  , 

Wild  Indian,  Borneo  Jungle,  Silvers*  Sumatra. 
Lord  Befton  and  Earl  of  Derby  Game;  also  a 
cross  of  the  celebrated  Wild  Indian  Cock  on  the 
Sumatra  Pheasant  Hens.  As  I  have  a  very  large 
lot  they  will  be  sold  cheap.  F-  F.  MARTIN, 
emee-  ».  E.  tOBHtn  PARMER?'  MALL  :  Pendleton,  July.  1854. 


W.  B.  CHEERY, 
SURGEON  DENTIST, 

I»KNI*l,KTON,  S'.  C. 


